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FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR. 


During January, 1916, the Division of Information of the Depart- 
ment of Labor placed 3,419 persons in employment as compared with 
2,170 during December, 1915. As there were 15,015 applicants for 
work, 22.78 per cent were placed as compared with 18.23 per cent 
for December preceding. The operations of the division by months 
since May, 1915, when fuller reports began to be made, are contained 
in the following statement: 


OPERATIONS OF THE DIVISION OF INFORMATION, BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION, 
DURING THE MONTHS OF MAY, 1915, TO DECEMBER, 1916. 




















1 } 
| y ‘f > oo » 

og Number of} Number of — Number an “4 

Month. ‘ae for perscas ap-| applicants 4, employ- actually ° res ong 

help. plied for. | for places. | ment. | employed. | placed. 

} j 
me va —_——| —_____]__ , Se 
1915 
| 
ae 638 3, 826 | 12, 132 3. 752 3. 495 | 28 8] 
CE a can cccacsesteee 1,249 3, 601 | 14, 530 5,131 1,646 | 31. 98 
Ss es ere 1, 160 8, 665 18, 061 | 6, 360 6, 035 33. 41 
a 1,279 7,931 | 17, 827 7,321 | 6, 757 37. 90 
A 1, 201 4,551 13,334 | 5, 671 | 5, 405 410, 54 
October ....... Caan deenheea’ 1,104 5, 423 12, 215 | 5, 460 | 5, 006 40. 98 
ST S47 4, 650 11, 908 | 4,459 4,146 | 34. 82 
a on cus omenneces 698 3, 588 11, 902 2, 622 2,170 | 18, 23 
| | 
| 
1916 

SE oo 933 5, 063 15,015 4,300 | 3, 419 | 2.78 








The following statement of the employment work of the 18 sepa- 
rate zones of operation covering the whole country gives the usual 
details for December, 1915, and January, 1916: 
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2 MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES FOR THE MONTHS OF DECEMBE R, 1915, AND JANUARY, i916 SU 
Opportunities received. | Applications for employment. 
i F 
Applications | ge Ag | Applications | Referred to ner 
| ) N | aader , vue J 
one. for help. | applied for. received. | employment. employed. 
YD | | D | D D T 
e- e- | De- | e& de- 
Janu- | Janu- | Janu- Janu- Jani 
cem cein- ; cem- cem- cém- — 
ber. | 9 | ber = ber ary ber. | *¥ | ber, | 3°) 
POT eae CEs ESS eee ct i 
| 
1. Boston, Mass.............. 1 | 2); 15] To: si | See | i 
iy SS ee a Eee ho ona eil 4 | B feccce See eee ee 
SS eee ee | ——_ { | ! I = 
Es <a ee ; ee ee a ee ee a ee | 
2. New York, N. Y.......... | 87| 91 276 | 186 | 921 1, 069 | 284| 431 | 236 332 
COM oe chaanssu nn 6 | 33 10 730 298 830 | 131 | 685 41 149 
SE: tea ibenievantaae 93 | 124 286 | 916 | 1,219 1, 899 | 415 | 1,116 277 | TSI 
3. Philadelphia, Pa.......... =  94{ S5L| 7731 839| 550; 350| 271| 303| 231 
Pittsburgh, Pa........ oe 9 19 | 1,228/ 1,381; 124 977 | 57 | 428 | 26 | 174 6 
_ aE a a — > | — | ---—! —— - 
Ee ae | 37] 93/1,779 | 2,154} 9631 1,536] 416] 699] 329] 405 17 
4. Baltimore, Md............ 5, a] 33| 33] 296| 354{ 182] 264( a82| 204 
5. Norfolk, Va................ -. ae Ss y 92] 36] 64 [| 2{ sf 17] 20 
Sa oe 9 as ————— = ] ‘. 
© Doebeevees, PO .......5.28...... IEEE Dose: te 19 le ae ) ae " 
SE eee 5 | 17 | 6 64) L2i 93 5 18 5 | i) 
Charleston, 8. C........... 3 2; 61 12; 2 5 58 | 2 58 
Savannah, Ga............. 3 8} 27 33} 36 55 27 | 32 26 4 
Mobile, a iia Mathai: Blt. [occtceeiseeee tele eee ee Ss 0 A ES a 
RR ee AAT IO 1} 27] 94] 109] 29] 255] 90 | 53) s9| 35 
7. New Orleans, La.......... 3 | 7 | 4| fee 36 6 | 12 3 | 3 
Gulfport, Miss............. _) eeeee 2 | ---- ee i aa BE Set ccscd aes See —_ Cc 
Memphis, Tenn........... |- +2200. | Ptesscies 1 fn..ceee __) Ne a. a 
EE i306). ol oe 7} e| 12] 3 
——= | = =| ————— es Es = 
8, Galveston, Tex............ | ee aes: ess ae) ee 5} 1 ae 
Amelie, THE...-...-....-]-.-0-42 es istigkd Cloke. Beas , Se Sr Aeticsl..... 
pi err peerrre ATT. RS BAe f+ oowmnig dt ETE ey, are iskee. to 
NO a PRIS: 2 aes Saw , Re Se | y 
Albuquerque, N.Mex..<..|....... PRicarosd 5 ee | epee Scspemed Cl 
—| ee |——— |} —_ ---- 
RR ee 3K EE. | 8} 41] 265 5; 2 5 | m 
9. Cleveland, Ohio........... 25 | 23| 146| 82] 149] 12] 39) 38] 17] 15 di 
10. Chicago, Ill..............-. 31} 76| 258| 654! 4,436 | 6,299] 501|1,083| 461 | 1,032 es 
ee Re eee eee RES Ge 84 77 9 19 5 14 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich... A ee eee eee ee ee 8} 14 gs} 14 pl 
Indianapolis, Ind.......... 18 31 103; 159; 239] 279] 114] 148 105 138 sh 
OS Re 56 | 116} 360] 858 | 4,813] 5,699] 632] 1,264] 579] 1,198 
— ee eee = <_< Eee a NT 
11. Minneapolis, Minn......... 16 32 19 36 43 36 13 13 13 13 1 
12, St. Louis, Mo.............. 8 9; 71 is/ 174] 221 109) 6 73| 15 = 
Kansas City, Mo.......... et 13 57 45 | 329] 317 5 45) 44 | 15 
I ioikges ctctces 21; 22] 128{ 63| sos} 529; 194] o1{ 117; 60 
13. Denver, Colo.............. 1 6 . i= = _ i) en aE 
A ee re See See ae 6 DO hi nn cgodenscccddesccces a 
Nt eee 1 6 1 7 42] 82 eo ae a 
———— i———— rt 
14. Helena, Mont.............|....... _, aE 2 13 21 2 | aR a. Br 
Moscow, Idaho............ BE) hdeod 5 eaet Mae See 7 | RGR presse: :- . 
EE eee ee ee 1 2} 10 2; 13] 21 9 | Se a... n 
=} -__ Mu 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES FOR THE MONTHS OF DECEMBER, 1915, AND JANUARY, 
1916—Concluded. 


Applications for employment. 
































z | —— 
. Applications enn Applications | Referred to ae 
Lone, for help. applied for. received | employment. employed. 
| De- . De- | ; De- ; De- | De 
| cem- Janu- | cem- | Janu- esen. | Jenu-| com. | Janu- one Janu- 
| ber. ary: | ber. | **¥- | ber. | 8°¥* | ber. | 7: | ber, | “7s 
15. Seattle, Wash.............. 22 23 23| 25] 527| 346 o7| 24 26 22 
Aberdeen, Wash........... 6 6 17 | 33 229 142 17 |} 33 17 33 
Bellingham, Wash......... | _) i 25 |} 47 Dt. eenias 1 | ia 
Everett, Wash............ 1 2 1 | 3 21 | 28 | 3 5 3 | 3 
North Yakima, Wash......| 84 62 114; 103 196 186} 114 103 113 103 
Spokane, Wash............. 13 3 4) 3] 133] 7 16 2 16 | 2 
Teemme. WOEM..... - cscs... 4 7 5 | 16 38 141 5 16 5 16 
Walla Walla, Wash........ 18 | 13 18 | 16 | 84 129 19 12 19 | 12 
DC ca tccnctek | 150{ 116| 209/ 199] 1,255/ 1,008] 203] 195] 200] 191 
16. Portland, Oreg............ 3 &{ 4] 2) mol oi 3] awl 3! ws 
17. San Francisco, Cal.........| 156 | 183 | 325| 227; 1,342! 1,600| 224! 221| 182! 177 
eae se atuiiiiia FETE TEE GE Cees pepe EES eR filet anind 
J 
eisai SAI weet Sta, RE ES ris Rei anieuetee a soe 
EES eee 156 183 325 | 227 | 1,347 | 1,600 } 224 221 182 177 
18. Los Angeles, Cal........... etme. laa” 7 6 a 295 ig 432 a ait 5 er pease | “4 
San Diego, Cal............ | 110 126 166 | 235; 499 774 170} 285] 157 | 230 
ee | 2 3 2 3 | i Daivs.c:etadhavcntinitodgbuthn 
se sedi kdaaiere onan | 2} 134] 168) 244) 795| 1,211) 170} 20] 157| 234 
Total for month. ........ | 698 i 933 | 3, 588 “5,063 11,902 15,015 2, 622 4, 300 [ 17 















CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
JANUARY 16 TO FEBRUARY 15, 1916. 


On the authority contained in the organic act of the department 
to mediate in labor disputes and to appoint commissioners of con.. 
ciliation in its discretion, the Secretary of Labor, through the com- 
missioners of conciliation, exercised his good offices in five labor 
disputes between January 16, 1916, and February 15, 1916. The 
establishments involved in these controversies, the number of em- 
ployees affected, and the results secured, so far as available,, are 
shown in the following statement: 

BY THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED 














THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, JAN. 16, 1916, TO FEB. 15, 1916. 
Workmen affected. 
Name. | _ Result. 
a ndi- 
mani 5 rectly. 
} 
Bradford Mills, Philadelphia, Pa............ a eae ee 175 900 | Adjusted 
eB, Mi cave nc acnakinchenecpacee chevecepogg ices ccenace Pending. 
Clerks, the Big Four R. R...............- aeinaabin dil waiersteaenive 58 | 680 | Unable to adjust 
Allied shopmen, Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton R. R., Cincin- DE Eisinnctenad | Pending. 
nati, Ohio. 
Musical Instrument Manutacturers and Metal Polishers, Elk- 456 751 | Do. 
hart, Ind. 
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There has been an adjustment in the following cases which were 
noted in the statement dated January 15, 1916: 
Shirt-waist workers, Philadelphia, Pa., 5,000 directly and 5,000 
indirectly involved. 
New Haven Clock Co., New Haven, Conn., 40 directly involved. 





IMMIGRATION DURING 1915. 


Although it is doubtless true that the large decline in immigration 
during 1915 and the latter half of 1914 is due to the occurrence o| 
the war in Europe, yet it is noticeable that an actual decline in immi- 
gration to the United States began in January, 1914. This decline 
continued during all of the months of 1914, as compared with 1915, 
but became very sudden in June, 1914, when the number of imimi- 
grant aliens admitted fell from 107,796 in May to 71,728 in June, th 
corresponding figures for 1913 being 137,262 and 176,261. It is 
noted in passing that these figures relate to immigrant aliens admitt«« 
or emigrant aliens departing as the case may be, as distinguished 
from all aliens arriving or departing from the United States, whic! 
latter would include transient itinerant arrivals as well as from pe: 
manent arrivals for purposes of residence. 

Grouping the results of immigration by six-month periods during 
each of the years 1913, 1914, and 1915, the numbers admitted ani 
departing and the excess of admissions over departures during eacl: 
preceding semiannual period are as follows: 


NUMBER OF ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND DEPARTING FROM THE UNITED STATES 
JAN. 1, 1913, TO DEC. 31, 1915. 

















Semiannual period. a rece ow — 

; P * | admitted 

— —— —- — ——— — 
NG ois acco deawcdbde wales un dsoapedidwevccses 786, 159 284, 082 | 502, 077 
nae ¢ cine ec weeds atewban as +e bapnecensnes see 830, 744 314, 864 515, SS 
Ps civ cnchedpeedandaedvtce séusawe Sebi twewe’s 572, 337 318, 941 253, 39 
Me acca wiines 0a dbtenes Abas ess ssnetasdpeeeede 275, 894 255, 437 20, 457 
"REE NT NT TREE RIE: LCT Ti 158, 350 117, 737 40, 613 
July to December 31, 1915........... sh, uN SE A Se tr ohiac ititanbin by 169, 291 166, 899 2,392 











These figures show quite clearly that the decline in immigration 
had begun prior to the outbreak of the European war and was prob- 
ably a reflection of industrial conditions prevailing in the United 
States. 

The table which follows shows the actual number of immigrant 
aliens admitted and emigrant aliens departing and the excess o/ 
the number admitted over the number departing for each of the 
years 1913, 1914, and 1915, by months. 
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IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTING DURING THE 
YEARS ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1913, 1914, AND 1915, BY MONTHS. 















































| 1913 1914 1915 
Month. 

|; <Ad- De- | Differ- | Ad- | De- | Differ- (d- De- | Differ- 

mitted. | parted.| ence. mitted.| parted.| ence. | mitted. parted. | ence. 
f - woul ee Cee 
(0) eee 46,441 | 29,730 | ~- 16,711 | 44,708 | 34,216 | 10,492 | 15, 481 | 17,238 | 11,757 
ER eT 59,156 | 15, 253 43,903 | 46,873 | 17,074 | 29,799 | 13,873 7, O86 6, 787 
I cvigket cannes at 96,958 | 15,044 81,914 | 92,621 | 13,500 | 79,121 | 19,263 | 7,755 11, 508 
April... (pulee cov etasned 136, 371 | 18,331 118, 040 }119, 885 | 22,801 | 97,084 | 24,532 8, 331 16, 201 
rae e-se-----| 137,262 | 19,131 | 118,131 |107,796 | 23,544 | 84,252 | 26,069 | 8,747 | 17,322 
} A eee > 176, 261 | 22,930 | 153,331 | 71,728 | 38,413 | 33,315 | 22,598 | 10,830 | 11,768 
is ag Kae bon 5 met 138, 244 | 26, 434 111,810 | 60,377 | 28,501 | 31,776 | 21,504 | 9,861 | 11,643 
BE, 60 tse whes covesan 126,180 | 23,242 102,938 | 37,706 | 30,307 7,399 | 21,949 | 29,293 | 17,344 
ENS 136, 247 | 19, 241 117,006 | 29,143 | 18,212 | 10,931 | 24,513 | 22,156 2, 357 
Ee kh wns anes 134,140 | 26,998 107,142 | 30,416 | 20,046 | 10,370 | 25,450 | 13, 887 11, 563 
oe id ce, nies insipid | 104,671 | 27,632 77,039 | 26,298 | 23,100 3,198 | 24,545 | 14, 483 10, 062 
<i aa | 95,387 | 30,243 65,144 | 20,944 | 23,821 | 12,877 | 18,901 | 10,974 7,927 
Total. .............|1, 387,318 |274, 209 1,113, 109 im 195 ie 394, 860 — pan 98, 037 


| 








1 Excess of departed aliens. 


The first table following shows the number of aliens admitted 
classified by races for each month of the year 1915, total for the year 
and for 1914, while the second table shows, for 1915, immigrants 
admitted, classified according to occupations. 
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awn 
see! » 


IMMIG 


Occupation. 


Professional: 


rer 
OS aa eee 
Literary and scientific 
I 6k ns cle ig 3 
See eae 
Officials (government ) 
PRysieians.......--... 
Sculptors and artists. - 


Skilled: 
0 ae Pee 
Barbers and hairdress- 





| i a aE 
Blacksmiths. .........! 
Bookbinders.........- 
Brewe®s.....00+------- 
pT ae 
Cabinetmakers........ 
Carpenters and joiners. 
Cigarette makers...... 
Cigar makers.......... 
Cigar packers......... 
Clerks and account- 
MIE Satcienidessp suas 
Dressmakers.........- 
Enzineers(locomotive, | 
om and station-. Ys 





EEE 
Hat and cap makers. . .| 
Iron and steel workers. 
Re n.d adden wclew | 
Locksmiths........... | 
Machinists. ......... “? 
OO Ee 
IC asin a acadenweds 
— (not speci- 
Metal workers (other 
than iron, steel, and 
AL oi eloictars arene d 
ar etal iin 
DN debs sadasinne 
ae 
Painters and glaziers. - 
Pattern makers. ...... 
Photographers. ....... 
Ee ee 
I act a bb oie cae 
tir bait cngiin ann ne 


LS cna nh adinn ach an 
Tannersand curriers . . 
Textile workers (not 


specified)........... 
Tinners 


atch clock 


Weaversand spinners . 


and 





DECEMBER, 1915. 


ALIENS ADMITTED, BY OCCUPATIONS, AND BY MONTHS, JANUARY ° 



























































| = ee aa i; 
anuy.{ Feb- | Se 

ae ru- |March. April.| May. | June. | July. oa tem- 
ary. | | | 8 ber. 

} | 

| a 
50) 33} «= 63} 37] 43/30) 59)s140} 79 
19) «617, «= 13} 5} ssa]: sas 
63, 59) 64) S61}, Ss G2} 71) S55] 81127 
uu; il Sufi 9 2 4-2 @ 
34, 20) 55] 29) s58| 53) 438] 46] 
100} 94} 114) 128) 138, 138) 155) 123) «181 
15} 24 19) 17 23 “ sy 33 
17} 17] 12 16 © «6©20) «168, st 
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IMMIGRANT ALIENS. ADMITTED, BY OCCUPATIONS, AND BY MONTHS, JANUARY 
TO DECEMBER, 1915—Concluded. 



































| { 
_ | Feb- Sep- | No- | De- 
Occupation. eg ru- March. April. May. June. July. a te =| Peay vem- | cem- 
Y- | ary. ust. | ber. | PF | ber. | ber. 

Bee it 

Skilled—Concluced. | 
_ a ae 2 2 3 en 2 2 l 1 2 2 

Woodworkers (not | 
gpecified)........... 9 10 8 18 16 11 28 15) 17 13 15 10 
Other skilled.......... 106, 137, 167) 170,206,150} 181) 206; 162; 168, 9-206, +9163 
ES 64 Sai vnscawoed 2,584) 2,420) 3,017) 3,595) 3,769) 3,718| 3,480) 3, 750 3. 363) 3,637) 3. 839] 2,859 

Miscellaneous: | | | | 

CO eee 76 76 &9 57 90 90 88 62} 102) 127 133) 113 
RE Sr er 17) 19 10 22 21 20 20 25 11 33 31] 20 

Draymen, hackmen, | | | 
and teamsters. ...... ica 381 36 64 39 42) «45 35) 25 30] 23 
Farm laborers... ...... | 829 897, 1,418! 2,533 1,958! 1,419 1,137! 910) 1,023! 1,772 1, 866! 1,221 
ee | $379) 400 485 551 475} 558 383 438) 408) 445 667 773 
CC ee 16) 24 112 172 90 46 24 49 39 41 56 55 
ITotel keepers. .......-. 24) 24 30! 25 33 29 24 26 22 15 24 20 
Laborers.............. 2,148) 1,544 3,144, 3,860 5,399 4,203 4,315) 4,310 4,343) 4,564) 3,849 3,124 
Manufacturers... .... 27 31 is} 17 20 17 26 11} 30 33 29 20 
Merchantsanddealers.| 548) 484 582 551 688 726 707 665 609\ 689 646 496 
Sear | 1,373) 1,319; 1,823) 2,658 3,207) 2,256 1,989, 2,027) 2,700, 3,174; 2,561) 1,476 
Other miscellaneous. ..| 772| 655 680) 808, 747; 848 740) 1, 102; 930) 964) 886 722 
a 6, 237 7| 5, 502 8, « 29) 11, 290 12. 792 10,251 9 495 9,670) 10, 252.11, 882,10,778, 8,063 

No oceunvations Gotnting | | 
women and children)... -| 5. 896 5,287; 7 » 054) 8, 95 58) 8, 139) 7,788, 7,662) 7,577) 9,439) 8,912) 8,992) 7,288 

















ae  aeeaes, |B, a 873, 19, a, 532 26, 069) 2. 598 21,504 21, re 913/25, 450,24, 545 18, 901 
| j | 


TRAINING OF IMMIGRANTS FOR CITIZENSHIP. 


Recent reports furnished by the Bureau of Naturalization show a 
very rapid development of its work for the better education of can- 
didates for citizenship, in the principles of American life and govern- 
ment. The need for such work is evident. Each year approximately 
100,000 certificates of citizenship are issued. Many of the candidates 
have only a minimum understanding of the rights and duties 
attaching to their new status, and, in any case, the great majority 
would rastly benefit by a more thorough training in these matters. 
To some extent the need for such training had been met through 
the establishment of citizenship classes by public schools, associations, 
and individuals. These activities, however, covered only a small 
portion of the field, and, in addition, it developed that a number of 
them were not in good faith, being simply means for the exploitation 
of the immigrant. 

About a year ago the Bureau of Naturalization, after consultation 
with various school authorities, worked out a comprehensive plan for 
the education of candidates for citizenship. Under this plan the 
bureau arranges to send to the public-school authorities of his com- 
munity a statement showing the name, address, and nationality of 
each resident alien who has declared his intention to become a citizen 
or of each petitioner to be naturalized. At the same time it advises 
the declarant. or petitioner of its action and of the public-school advan- 
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tages. It then rests with the school authorities to encourage the 
prospective citizens to enroll in the schools and, if necessary, to estab- 
lish special courses for their accommodation. 

During the fiscal year 1915 the Bureau of Naturalization received 
approximately 350,000 applications for citizenship. This numbe: 
includes both declarations of intention and petitions for naturaliza- 
tion, a declarant having to wait two years before petitioning for natu- 
ralization. It is estimated that not less than 150,000 of the above 
applicants had wives, thus making a total of a half million adult alien 
residents coming within the province of the bureau as prospective 
citizens of this country. 

Out of this number the bureau sent the names of approximately 
122,000 to the public schools of the communities where the various 
applicants resided. The accompanying statement shows the distri- 
bution of this number among the States. 

The public schools have shown an earnest spirit of cooperation. 
With the opening of the present scholastic year 50 cities and towns 
were cooperating. At the end of December this number had grown 
to 450 and by the end of January, 1916, to 566 cities and towns, rep- 
resenting 44 States. Hundreds of other localities have expressed 
their interest but have been deterred from cooperation by local con- 
ditions which render such work impracticable. 

For the use of schools in the conduct of citizenship classes the 
bureau has published a tentative outline course in citizenship, based 
largely upon the experience of various schools where this kind of work 
has been carried on. ‘The outline indicates briefly the more desirable 
subjects of study for citizenship courses. It emphasizes the teaching 
of the English language, American history, and the essential prin- 
ciples of American government, but aims also at an elementary general 
education for those who are in need thereof. 

In addition to the class training indicated, the outline also suggests 
a laboratory method of teaching civics. This method calls for lectures 
by city officials upon the functions of their respective offices and for 
the organization of the students into mock governments, with nomi- 
nations, elections, officers’ meetings, etc., for the practical demon- 
stration of governmental organization and purposes. It is also urged 
that graduates of the schools form alumni classes for continued asso- 
ciation and discussion. 

The primary purpose of the plan outlined above is to reach those 
resident aliens who are contemplating becoming citizens. In addi- 
tion, however, the effort is also being made to reach all foreign-born 
residents, thany of whom have no immediate intention of becoming 
citizens, but who are living in this country in various degrees of ignor- 
ance as to its institutions and political organizations. Also, it has 
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been found that there is a demand and need for such training even 
on the part of many native-born persons. 

The bureau has planned to hold a convention next July in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the discussion of the various questions in regard to 
citizenship schools and for exhibiting the result of the work of various 
schools of this character. It is also the desire to develop out of the 
conference a more complete course of instruction based upon the 
experience of the several schools. 

The table following shows the number of papers filed during the 
fiscal year 1915 and the number of names sent to school authorities: 


NUMBER OF PAPERS FILED DURING FISCAL YEAR 1915, AND NUMBER OF NAMES 
SENT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES. 















































| 
| ee . Papers filed during fiscal year 1915, in— | 
Foreign-born white N , 
population (1910) - . pe manned 
State. - State. | Cities cooperating. | sent to 
~ —— | = | school 
— | author 
Cities Declara- Peti- Declara- Peti- ties. 
| State. cope tions tions tions. tions | 
at ing. De alo. >. aUbio. 
Rot edcsdviuwsenees 18, 956 5, 700 242 103 145 62 | 18 
BER a bc osbcccccacspeess 46,824 3,474 1,526 | 476 491 191 19 
Sindh decrcisadeweness « -) Sass 150 | _ | Pee aa sda 
Ceca nccsssewsess.e< 517,250 | 274,457 9, 202 4, 803 7,400 3, 848 4, 598 
CE etieccéuscedcasesed 126, 851 47,272 1,825 988 679 328 27 
CO ere 28,759 | 239, 203 3, 874 1,724 3, 874 1, 724 1,840 
SE ee 17,420 13, 678 238 94 225 103 124 
District of Columbia.......... 24,351 24,351 385 225 385 225 299 
Pith ota wcevasiornes« 33, 842 12, 640 413 197 191 85 95 
a Doss ws dcboeveden 15, 072 4,410 262 194 91 75 46 
ROSS, 3 ee oe 40,427 2, 283 956 498 94 21 4 
i Des camcnabecd 1,202,560 | 890,804 24,638 10, 732 21, 984 9,776 13,994 
ES <sathaeebesckntceky 159, 322 76, 317 4,194 936 2,935 | 589 310 
a a, a A 273, 484 52,515 2,790 1,190 R82 | 412 486 
sos ven ncvkctassed 135, 190 15, 634 1,407 640 417 | 123 127 
i akc alanine # tnt 40, 053 17, 436 233 155 119 |} 65 88 
’ 5} ieee 51, 782 28, 534 4652 345 416 | 294 382 
ARERR SRS: 110,133 | 44,321 892 512 771 | 100 353 
" SPSS RARER SE 104,174 | 77,043 1,171 572 1,049 506 715 
Massachusetts......... aps 1,051,050 | 920,922 14, 697 6, 165 14, 654 6, 155 8, 665 
SEES on cvccccetccesse 595,524 | 268, 933 10, 548 3,140 8, 583 2, 205 5, 929 
EE tiitiincecncaeheonns 543,010 | 208,385 7,232 3, 404 3,917 | 2,356 3,099 
Mississippi...............---- 9, 389 269 133 82 115 | 18 2 60 
di aktecune rnd baescd 228,896 | 153,561 3,222 1,034 2, 864 867 1,077 
a AE em, RR 91, 644 2,099 3,334 2,418 74 ky 
edwin ad degiepubace 175, 865 34, 268 2,346 877 1,333 276 397 
Pe pacccccbescuneead SE Wi wcteudlend 417 _ § ERE OrE ba bash belice wi oeedet 
New Hampshire.............- 96, 558 55, 700 1,004 350 891 292 267 
Pain cosssneviesccus 658,188 | 456, 821 10, 958 4, 805 8, 290 3,635 5, 279 
CL = _ 4 } ei 214 ae ayer. ae 
ee oc ac cececucctid | 2,729,272 |2,392,579 80, 950 24, 880 79,616 | 24,364 47,328 
North Carolina. .............. 5, 942 146 78 53 2 | 1 3 
Co 2 156, 158 8,143 2,177 1,394 452 143 95 
inven cnn ov ese oon 597, 245 382,375 10, 054 4,272 8, 903 4, 847 5, 516 
ins iene soyoe cae 40, O84 1, 406 346 221 68 46 2 
I en cncenaseness | 103, 001 47, 868 2,191 1, 066 1, 281 584 627 
a... See | 1,438,719 | 732,888 21, 952 16, 633 19, 897 15, 655 13,571 
a eee 178,025 | 132, 464 1, 887 816 1, 887 816 830 
South Carolina..............- 6, 054 2, 850 85 64 72 | 48 35 
BOURNE BPIION 5 ccc cc ccc nneee 100, 628 4,191 1, 532 863 256 87 56 
DO iesicscencsecnesnees | 18,459] 2,993 177 80 30 | 17 25 
SE 239, 984 37,549 2, 885 716 1,010 287 561 
es dou weducdsssueu 63,393 20,338 878 500 457 260 392 
a odes caweneel 49, 861 5, 664 545 308 7 ss mesh 29 
es i nen ance oss 26, 628 8, 419 841 246 730 181 219 
an RR | 241,197} 118,429 4, 827 2, 289 3, 506 1, 613 1, 437 
West Virginia. ...... PE TEEG 57,072 7,964 820 360 200 146 68 
Ns citi id 6 daiocwen sen 512,569 | 206,226 5,513 3,963 3, 723 2,421 2,414 
1 ERS See |) Fipeecenaseeses 580 SENT dahibth sohpescceohadlecnasoedun 
indie ind bead ee ..| 13,345, 545 |8, 043,612 247,273 | 106,065 | 204,956 | 86,192 121, 750 
1 Estimated. 2 Enrolled. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN JANUARY, 1916. 


In continuation of plans outlined in preceding issues of tho 
MonTHLy Review, there are presented in this number data showin 
the fluctuations in the volume of employment as between January, 
1916, and December, 1915, and between January, 1916, and January, 
1915, in representative identical establishments in several of thie 
principal manufacturing industries of the United States. 

In the first table presented below, a comparison is made betwec) 
the number of employees and total pay rolls in December, 1915, and 
January, 1916. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN DECEMB! 
1915, AND JANUARY, 1916. 

















| Pal ~ . 
V De 4e gs. 
Estab- | Estab- Employees Earnin 
lish- lish- = 
— ee Period of N ae xyt — pay| Per | Amount of pay roll 
Industry. which | ing for 2 cent of in— cel 
in- |Decem-| P®Y roll. increase increa 
uiries | ber and (+) or (+): 
‘com Janu- Decem-| Janu- | de- Decem- | Janu- 
sent. ary. ber, ary, | crease ber, ary, crea 
1915. 1916. (—). 1915. 1916. 
Boots and shoes....... 85 63 | 1 week..| 50,016 | 51,606 | +3.2 | $641,191 | $654,732 
Cotton manufacturing. 92 56 |...do....| 43,702 | 42,370} —3.0| 354,032] 360,116 
Cotton finishing... .... 19 16 |...do....| 12,051 | 11,937 | — .9] 135,300] 132,315 
Hosiery and underwear 82 46 |...do....] 24,321 | 24,573 | +1.0] 227,935 | 224,935 
Tron and steel......... 139 93 | }month./142, 509 |144,704 | +1.5 |4, 843, 420 |4, 560, 916 
BRE SS: SRR 61 31 | 2 weeks.} 14,789 | 15,211 +2.9 | 314,693 | 305,164 
ee 47 14 | lweek..| 9,398 | 9,769| +3.9 97,589 | 103,883 
































Returns for January compared with December show an increase 
in the number of employees in five of the seven industries covered, 
the greatest increase being 3.9 per cent in the manufacture of woolen 
goods. ‘Two industries show a decrease, the decrease in cotton manu- 
facturing being 3 per cent. In earnings, however, four of the seven 
industries showed a decrease in January as compared with December. 

In the table following, a comparison is made between figures for 
January, 1916, and January, 1915: 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY, 1915, 
AND JANUARY, 1916. 









































Estal Employees. Earnings. 
Estab- | 47S°80- oe yore ee 
lish- | lish- | 
} ments 7 ‘ 
ments report Number on pay| per Amount of pay Per 
to “| Period roll in— roll in— . 
c - ing cent cent 
Industry. which jo of Th de | | . ae 
| = Janu- — | | crease crease 
quiries | ‘yar | co Jan- | (+) or (+) or 
were | phot uary. | uary, | ¢- |January,|January,| de- 
—-. years 1915. 1918. | crease 1915. 1916. crease 
a5 - ep (=), 
Boots and shoes....... 85 69 | 1 week..| 56,929 | 65,097 | +14.3| 690,080 | 859,181 4-24.5 
Cotton manufacturing. 92 63 |...do....| 59,604 | 58,847 | — 1.4 196,349 | 504,515 + 1.6 
Cotton finishing... .... 19 ee 12,597 | 14,853 | +17.9 | 132,768 | 164,249 +23.7 
Hosiery and under- 

ER 82 el 27, 467 | 31,526 | +14.8 217, 736 286, 756 +31.7 
Tron and steel......... | 139 86 | 4 month. }100, 792 |135, 831 | +34.8 |2,625,977 |4, 257,314 +62. 1 
OR ee ae 61 42 | 2 weeks .| 17,033 | 18,642 | + 9.4 | 306,260 | 367,560 + 29.0 
ee 47 21 | 1 week..| 17,057 | 19,462 | +14.1 165, 421 204,400 | +23.6 

! } 





Each industry, except cotton manufacturing, shows an increase in 
the number of employees in January, 1916, as compared with January, 
1915, the greatest increase being in the manufacture of iron and 
steel, where the increase was 34.8 per cent. In earnings, all indus- 
tries covered showed an increase.ranging from 1.6 per cent for cotton 
manufacturing to 62.1 per cent for iron and steel. As a whole the 
increase in earnings between January, 1916, and January, 1915, was 
not quite as great as between December, 1915, and December, 1914, 
as shown in the February Review. 

In addition to the data presented in the above tables for number 
of employees on the pay roll, 83 plants in the iron and steel industry 
returned 118,549 employees as actually working on the last full day 
of the pay period reported for in January, 1916, as against 85,730 
for the reported pay-roll period in January, 1915, an increase of 
38.3 per cent. Figures given by 91 establishments in the iron and 
steel industry for December, 1915, and January, 1916, show that 
130,345 employees were actually working on the last full day of the 
pay period reported for in December, 1915, as against 127,323 for 
the reported period in January, 1916, a decrease of 2.3 per cent. 

Returns from manufacturers for February have been much more 
satisfactory than for January. In December, 56 per cent of the 
establishments responded to the request for information, while in 
January 68 per cent of the establishments addressed furnished the 
desired information. This increase in cooperation is appreciated 
by the Bureau. [tis the purpose of the Bureau to make this monthly 
compilation of service to the manufacturers of the country and it is 
hoped that there will be even a better response to inquiries sent out 
for February figures. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK IN JANUARY, 
1916. 


An arrangement has just been completed between the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Statistics and Infor- 
mation of the New York Industrial Commission whereby certain 
manufacturers in the State of New York, who were being asked to 
supply the same information concerning the amount of employment 
to both offices in separate reports, will be relieved of such duplicate 
reporting. Under this arrangement, reports will be made only to 
the New York bureau, which will then furnish copies to the Federal 
bureau. 

Forty-nine of the larger manufacturing firms of the State will be 
affected by this action. The principle involved is, however, moro 
important than the number of firms affected in this particular case. 
It represents a move in the direction of coordination of Federal and 
State activity when applied in the same field and on the same sub- 
ject, and the necessity of such coordination, for the sake both of 
economy and efficiency in Government work and of avoiding unneces- 
sary burdens upon indusiry, is daily becoming clearer. It may be, 
added that appreciative recognition of the desirability of the plan 
from the employers’ point of view has been voiced by several of the 
firms affected in replies to a general letter from the New York bureau 
asking authorization to furnish copies of reports to the Federal 
bureau. 

According to the New York bureau: 

The remarkable gain in activity among the manufacturing industries of the State, 
which was the result of improvement all summer and fall and into December, was 
held from December to January, the volume of business in January standing practi- 
cally the same as December. January pay rolls, however, carried 18 per cent moro 
employees and 28 per cent more wages than the pay rolls of one year ago, and this 
comparison with last year is slightly more favorable than a similar comparison between 
December of 1915 and December of 1914. 

The January pay rolls in the metal working and machinery group were about 2} 
per cent larger than those of December; total wages paid in January were 52 per cent 
greater than a year ago. Within the metal working and machinery group the most 
striking improvement between December and January was recorded by concerns 
fabricating structural and architectural iron work; the greatest loss was recorded in 
the gold, silver, and precious stones industry. In comparison with January of 1915, 
the most marked improvement was shown by rolling mills, by manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles and automobile parts, by concerns manufacturing cutlery, tools, and firearms, 


by shipbuilding concerns and by general machinery manufacturers. 

The chemicals, oils, and paints group likewise improved from December to January, 
the January pay roll carrying 3 per cent more wages and 1 per cent more employees 
than the December pay roll. Marked increase in activity between December and 
January was recorded by the paper-making industry, in which the January pay rolls 
were about 2} per cent larger than in December. In January this industry was doing 
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a considerably larger volume of business than last year. Printing and paper making, 
on the other hand, lost some ground between December and January, but the volume 
of business is greater than one year ago. The loss was greatest among paper box and 
tube manufacturers. The textile group employed a larger force and paid more in 
wages in January than in December. Despite this fact, however, a comparison with 
conditions a year ago was no more favorable in January than in December. The 
clothing and millinery group showed marked increase in volume of business between 
December and January. Inasmuch as this improvement was quite largely seasonal, 
the industry as a whole compared somewhat less favorably with last year than it did 
in December or November. The improvement was mostly among concerns manu- 
facturing women’s clothing and millinery. The women’s clothing industry in January 
paid 18 per cent more in wages and employed 9 per cent more hands than last year. 

The wood manufactures group was slightly less active in January than in December, 
but in comparison with a year ago this industry group is paying 23 per cent more in 
wages and employing 13 per cent more men, a far more favorable comparison than was 
shown in December. The furs, leather, and rubber goods group was slightly less 
active in January than in December, but the volume of business is a third greater than 
last year. The food, liquors, and tobacco group was decidedly less active in January 
than in December, the loss being well distributed among all industries within this 
croup. The greatest decrease, recorded by the confectionery industry, was seasonal, 
This industry, however, is more active than one year ago. The cigar and tobacco 
industry, although somewhat less active in January than in December, and although 
employing a smaller force than one year ago, paid in January 18 per cent more wages 
than in January, 1915, indicating a resumption of full-time schedules. The stone, 
clay, and glass group lost markedly between December and January, this loss being 
shared by all the industries within the group. Despite these losses, however, the 
group as a whole is doing 14 per cent more business than a year ago. The increase in 
volume of business over January of 1915 was greatest in the brick and pottery industry. 





WORK OF STATE AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS. 


In the January, 1916, issue of the Review the Bureau began the 
publication of reports of the operation of State and municipal employ- 
ment bureaus in the different States. Publication of information of 
this character was continued in the February number, and returns 
from State employment bureaus in 11 States and municipal employ- 
ment bureaus in 7 States were presented. In this issue of the 
Review will be found data from State employment bureaus in 12 
States and municipal employment bureaus in 8 States. Reports are 
given for December, 1914, and December, 1915, from bureaus not 
included in the preceding publication which have reported those data 
since the publication of the February issue of the Review, and for 
January, 1916, for all bureaus rendering reports for that month. 
Figures for January, 1915, from such bureaus as have furnished that 
information are also presented for comparative purposes. 
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OPERATIONS OF FREE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 


AND JANUARY, 1915 AND 1916. 


DECEMBER, 1914 AND 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, 


1915 














Number | Number 
of appli- jof persons 
State and city. eations | asked for 
from em-} by em- 
ployers. | ployers. 
California (State). 
Los Angeles: January, 1916...............- (4) 3, 261 
Colorado (Statc). 
Colorado Springs: 
ai noes» oie a ee adios 3 231 
Eo Sint cee WkSCd sue awe debe ( 456 
Denver, No. 1: 
es ee ee (*) 199 
Pe ins ctéunsepenresgeds nue (') 138 
Denver, No. 2: 
January, GAs dala dueuciedeeseets 4 2 () 491 
i esas saad banc kencw a (@) 120 
Pueblo: 
ON aS ee ee f 245 
GID a os hin FES Peco weschcecghess Qa 117 
Illinois (municipal). 
Chicago: January, 1916.................... 20 97 
Tilinois (State). 
Chicago: 
I Es i ects beeee ates 3 898 
NR MENS c ener scccceccscsncccses ( 3, 648 
Indiana (State). 
Evansville: 
eer re (3 146 
ED ccccnctencasccckgeease 1 173 
i vniawestdeok snawogiente 1 80 
J anuary, ee a 1) 135 
Fort Wayne: 
December, AS Fae ee 1) 179 
December, hry aries. as acwn’ whanows 1 201 
January, Sind, <0. cas cceurnaineel 1 121 
Januar , 1916 hiatal ee ee \ 113 
Indianapolis: 
December, | SE ene (1) 103 
ck 6 secewasdgdensnes &s t 274 
i. oS banderas anedaduicdewids 1) 87 
January, Sgt Tas ins aise ae medenebed (@) 175 
South Bend: 
0 SE ee eee f 132 
December, Rp RS. See ey | 1) 246 
ee nad Js ocean vavedddan t 120 
tat nico digas nao 06a Ge,s4eehuaed G 310 
Terre Haute: 
I BN natin a dwt wan erindinaaennne i 324 
IE MN we ccuid o's wob'caewbalen 1 388 
a MIs 6 eScties ona de ewsnsncmenn i 183 
Kansas (State). 
Topeka: 
"huey, ey a otter lutnnn greew ck 15 15 
ee eer 8 8 
Kentucky (municipal). 
Louisville: January, 1916...............-. ati (@) 164 
Massachusetts (State). 
Boston: 
I TN oid ohn «da netnkaades 701 809 
I BOO vg. oc cen ccccccsdqgnsessees 1,560 1,832 
1 Not reported. 2 Number who were registered. 
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Number 
of posi- 
tions 
filled. 


109 


683 


1, 430 


Number applying 
for wor - 
Number 
referred 
New re¢-| Renew- | ‘tions. 
: als. 
tions. 
(") (') 3,315 
a 1 a 
8 1B ] & 
(" (i (i 
8 1 8B] o 
(1) (: (I 
(‘) 3) 3 
¢ () (") 
(} (9 () 
(1) (') 97 
2,305 1 1 
gaat & | & 
(*) (") 155 
1 (i 185 
1 1 85 
B18] § 
1 1 175 
1 1 195 
t 1 112 
f ; 113 
i i 3 
1 1 270 
1 1 91 
1 1 184 
: 1 145 
1 1 240 
1/8] 8 
1 1) 300 
(*) (*) 335 
fy i 368 
1) (i 178 
60 5 20 
Me Dieters soeu 12 
460 825 149 
2 429 f 31,332 
21,089 ( $3,128 
“3 Number of offers of positions. 
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OPERATIONS OF FREE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, DECEMBER, 1914 AND 1915, 





























Number applying 
Number | Number for work. —— 
of appli- jof persons : 4 ~ - ; |p _ 
State and city. cations | asked for l Peserre* oe pose 
fromem-| by em- | Newreg-| ponow to posi- } led. 
ployers. | ployers. | istra- | ron v ceons. — 
| tions. _— 
—————— —___— — | ——— 
| 
Massachusetts (State)—Concluded. | 
Fall River: 
ib hii 084d dieeeee ew eden 78 78 | 111 (2) 878 67 
a dsctheketendtteteodawes 135 143 | 1 27 (?) 3134 111 
Springfield: 
TC oon kwh ohne su geesbecssgas 251 277 | 1116 (2) $353 209 
Ee re 592 aes) ae 31,099 683 
Worcester: | 
EE 226 304 1543 (?) 8516 233 
6 dba bs 6660 0Gedesboneers | 793 1,041 1 686 (*) 31,386 692 
Michigan (State). 
pg A re 406 500 128 9 461 461 
Sazinaw: | 
January, 1915..........-...-+--------- 1,076 1,076 (?) (*) (2) 535 
ee ee 572 572 (2) (?) (?) 572 
Montana (municipal). 
Butte: 
EE ee ee ee 158 158 (2) (?) 146 146 
EE inate cc acshedde cess anes 405 405 (*) (?) 330 330 
New York (municipal). 
New York City: 
igo ir dune adenine bea 748 903 (2) (2) 1,577 757 
te. oh inky ire Sy wis eolde cialis 367 527 6,012 (2) 1,080 404 
EE a anwaenabetatinwes coe ane’ 1,510 1,592 1,999 (?) 2, 234 41,283 
New York (Sta?e). 
eee | 294 422 612 280 614 304 
Buffalo: January, 1916........ Ray tee eee 568 778 754 333 829 531 
New York City (Brooklyn): January, 1916-.| R86 1,489 1,530 564 1, 683 828 
Rochester: January, 1916.................. 622 954 692 282 990 541 
pe ae A | | 467 594 569 155 585 478 
Ohio (State-city). 
BE BE BO x obo occcsanevscescces (*) 1,481 949 1, 767 1, 276 938 
Cincinnati: | 
CC Ee (2) 3,347 3,739 9, 532 3,315 3, 101 
ee (?) 1, 289 1,797 4,500 » 262 887 
Cleveland: 
SNES a6 600000 bs cccsnsces oot a 4, 549 8, 587 12, 064 4, 526 3, 922 
i og wicha cin sian mi (?) 5, 493 2, 026 7,828 4, 202 3,339 
Columbus: | 
a RE (2) 738 1, 249 3, 854 680 614 
IS fs oi waniesc cscacsceanes (2) 1, 457 743 2, 629 1,371 1, 147 
Dayton: : ‘ 
ae (2) 460 501 1, 887 405 329 
be aga eee (2) 992 825 1, 422 779 730 
do: 
a | once eva ecaes (2) 374 | 832 748 359 336 
a ae 1, 786 1, 252 2,350 1, 602 1,199 
Youngstown: January, 1916............... | @ 1,073 663 1,041 984 756 
_— Oklahoma (State). | 
vnid: 
no wa raccnceésecseeess 42 (2 (2) (2) (?) 39 
SEES ee ee 61 @ (?) (?) (?) 58 
Muskogee: | 
ee, me - Re ce saedes os 83 (?) (2) (2 (?) 91 
ins wesccccescasceatacee! 229 2 2 (? C 212 
Oklahoma City: ” we 
ee 62 (2) (2) (2 (2) 38 
7 Rag wel PA a ts iene. iveveeseée | 23} () | () ae 158 
lea: January, 1996...................... 313! = (2) (?) (?) *) 261 


1! Number who were registered. 


3 Number of offers of positions. 
2 Not reported. 


4 Inciudes day labor. 
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OPERATIONS OF FREE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, DECEMBER, 1914 AND 1915, 
AND JANUARY, 1915 AND 1916—Concluded, 





























Number applying 
y for work, 
a Pr cewal Number | Number 
State and city. cations . od for - our | ag 
from em- y em- | New reg- —— > 
ployers. | ployers. | istra- —- ane. filled. 
tions. a 
Pennsylvania (State). 
Reeerishare: Famstery, BIG. .<ccocccscccecs 43 72 188 21 137 64 
Johnstown: January, 1916. .........c..002- 30 40 102 2 68 33 
Philadelphia: January, 1916............... 110 481 1,277 190 466 257 
7 
Rhode Island (State). 
Providence: 
ee ere 313 498 1,704 184 478 7 
Rd bniss ceentiadomenineiensan 209 274 163 116 211 211 
Texas (municipal). 
Dallas: 
is  Shiectinihenmmannaeewns cd 60 92 261 99 108 92 
IN ie si teanchehing.ibtee e ei haem 106 167 102 il 160 145 
Fort Worth: 
i ee al 102 151 g 8} 160 145 
Ps Ms Ctbadecceudadnceedsepens 106 158 ‘) 1 160 155 
Virginia (municipal). 
Richmond: January, 1916................. 228 364 686 (‘) 393 157 
Washington (municipal). 
Spokane: January, 1916.............2--s0 436 709 349 54 695 689 
Tacoma: 
SRST Ca See 494 545 f (‘) 548 AS 
eee 256 330 ¢ () 334 330 
Wisconsin (State). 
La Crosse: 
OE ES Pe 144 314 (: ! 266 1f4 
Re a cine ck andnennate ied 112 158 ( i 149 16 
Ee sakes acaccisgennandoa’ 56 125 (i 1 118 49 
ws ¢iane ote ccsioceessses'ed 115 179 () I 172 94 
Mitwaukee: 
0 756 1, 230 (4) ( 1,329 x9 
ED s dic.ctinacdncdedscocerents 1, 158 2, 006 () } 1, 986 1,712 
January, 1915......... geconcccecaccess 652 1, 288 (‘) ! 1,071 992 
i: cchdtetng <sntosaneseonel 1,231 2, 807 (1) ( 2, 535 1,917 
kosh: ( 
i PS SRE Ee 94 105 (‘) 0 101 87 
I ok ahs sa watt as ental 92 113 (4) G 108 19 
Ts shoe ssh ncn as cecdoasken 80 103 () @) 120 86 
EG. cit nidedne nein ghesancten 115 130 (‘) (1) 108 78 
Superior: 
December, 1914.......... ebceederedil 195 355 (*) 1) 375 216 
I, dina nse cteeeanosac ol 241 283 ti 1) 346 279 
iS il case te as eangmnesa«s.ah 180 443 ( () 522 260) 
EEE aeccccesbvecédesatecessed 262 927 @) @) 782 567 








1 Not reported. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG WOMEN IN RETAIL STORES OF 
BOSTON. 


The extent and causes of unemployment among women in depart- 
ment and other retail stores of Boston and its relation to the rates of 
pay is the subject of Bulletin No. 182, issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the United States Department of Labor. The study 
was undertaken in cooperation with the Massachusetts Minimum 
Wage Commission, which published in 1915 a report of the wages of 
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women in mercantile establishments in Boston and other Massachu- 
setts cities, to serve as a basis in fixing a minimum wage. 

Pay-roll data for a year were available for 15 department and 
other retail stores in Boston. Agents of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics visited the homes of 1,763 of the women employed in these 
stores, and interviewed personally the women themselves or members 
of their immediate families. Information was secured concerning 
the kind of work done by these employees, the number of different 
positions held, the actual earnings for the year, the amount of time 
lost and the causes to which these losses were due. In addition, 
facts were secured bearing on the degree to which the employce 
depended on her own earnings, the degree to which her family 
depended on her help, and similar questions. 

A striking feature brought out by the report is the numerical 
importance in department stores of the extra, i. ¢., the woman or 
girl who is employed only for special occasions. These extras may be 
employed for a rush season and at Christmas and Easter or for a 
special sale or for a single day or evening. Some stores regularly 
engage extras for one day of the week and the same woman may serve 
as an extra in several stores during the same week. The 15 stores 
covered by the investigation had on their pay rolls for the year 
studied 5,985 regular employees and about 5,600 extras; that is, 
extras formed 48 per cent of the total number employed. Of the 
1,763 women studied in this investigation 1,156, or 65.6 per cent, 
were regular employees, 346, or 19.6 per cent, were employed as 
extras, but for part of the year had also some employment as regulars, 
and 261, or 14.8 per cent, had no employment at all during the year 
except as extras. These extras were mostly school girls who worked 
on Saturdays, or married women with some time to spare, or single 
women who did not depend entirely on their earnings. 

The 1,156 women and girls employed as regulars only worked 
almost exclusively in retail stores. Only 92, or 8 per cent, reported 
some employment in other industries and this employment was 
trivial in extent. The amount of time lost while in the employ of 
stores was studied in detail. For the whole group an average of 2.4 
weeks was lost either before entering or after leaving industrial 
pursuits; 2.4 weeks were lost while the worker was without a job; 
3.9 weeks while the worker was in the employ of retail stores, and one- 
tenth of one week while in other employment. This gives 6.4 weeks 
out of 49.6 weeks of possible employment, lost either because the 
worker could not find a job or because she was not steadily employed 
while holding a job. The amount of time lost differs according to the 
occupation. Saleswomen lost 6.7 weeks; cashiers, messengers, etc., 
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6 weeks; office employees, 3.3 weeks; workroom employees, 10.6 
weeks; stock girls, 6.6 weeks; others, 5.8 weeks. For the whole group 
there were 43.2 weeks of employment during the year, but this was 
scattered throughout a period of 47.2 weeks during which the workers 
were nominally employed. These facts are shown somewhat more 
in detail in the table which follows: 

AVERAGE WEEKS OF UNEMPLOYMENT REPORTED BY WOMEN AND GIRLS rx. 

PLOYED AS REGULARS ONLY, BY OCCUPATIONS. 

[Occupations shown in this table refer to work in stores only; the occupations while employed in other 


industries are not given. All who lost less than 6 days have been excluded from this table. Lost tim, 
for which the firm paid wages has not been included as unemployment. } 


































































































: Jork- 
Sales- ‘ers, rs | Toor Stock 
Items. women. = ploy- a as girls. Others.) Total. 
-) a a 
etc. = | ees 
RE sis cress owatrnecenscunenes 601 252 167 76 25 35 1,156 
Per cent in each oceupation.................6- 2.0 21.8 14.4 6.6 2.2 3.0 100.0 
Weeks not in industrial pursuits: 5 ted Lee We 
Before first emp'cyment..................| 3 6.3 1.9 2 | | ee 1.9 
After leaving industrial pursuits.......... 7 2 1 4 eee De dibs aine 5 
et a ee | 10] 65| 20 O1:--40420:..- 2.4 
Weeks of possible employment during year....| 51.0 45.5! 50.0 51.7 47.1 52.0 49 
Weeks in employ of— | ~~ 
ep SEE ee lpbnntdvistndsoépoanenws | 47.2; 39.8 48.7 47.6 40.4 45.8 4 
nas adn comer iccadecccensees 1.3 | 2. 6 9 1.0 4.0 2.8 | 
ES Al cutie eticneshindiasssecmeances | 48.5 | 424] 49.6] 426] 444| 486] 4 
Weeks of unemployment during period of tenet By ihe! ne 
possible employment: 
While without a job...................--- | 28; 3230 -4 3.1 2.7 3.4 . 4 
While in employ of stores........ oc esenese 4.2 2.8 2.9 7.5 3.9 2.4 } 
While in employ of other industries...... -| (*) 2 (4) (*) (1) (1) 
Rate oN LI ad | 67] 60] 33] 106] 66| 58 6.4 
Per cent of unemployment in period of possi- | 7 
TT rr eee 13.1} 13.2 6.6 20. 5 14.0 11.2 12.9 
Full weeks actually worked (weeks of possible 
employment less weeks of unemployment)..| 44.3 | 39.5 46.7 41.1 40.5 46. 2 43,2 
| } 











1 Less than one-tenth of 1 week. 


The most important single cause of lost time is sickness, whic!) 
accounted for 30.2 per cent. Next comes enforced lay-offs, account- 
ing for 16.1 per cent. Closely connected with this last cause is tlic 
unpaid vacation, accounting for 13.1 per cent, of which it is ver) 
difficult to say whether the employee could have avoided taking it 
if she had wished. These two together accounted for a trifle more 
of the lost time than was due to illness. Inability to get work was 
responsible for 15.8 per cent of the time lost, sickness in the em- 
ployee’s family for 10.6 per cent, home responsibilities for 7.4 pcr 
cent, and other causes for 6.8 per cent. Distinctly personal reasons, 
it appears, accounted for 48.2 per cent of the lost time. If the un- 
paid vacation be counted as a matter of necessity 45 per cent was 
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due to economic or business reasons, while 6.8 per cent was due to 
unclassified causes. 

Very little time was lost through changing positions. Of the 1,156 
women studied 90.2 per cent worked only in one place during the 
year under investigation, 8.3 per cent worked in only two retail estab- 
lishments, and less than 2 per cent were employed in three or more 
stores. 

Earnings were affected by the amount of time lost. For 1,152 
women and girls the entire earnings for the year were ascertained. 
These showed an average of $316.77 earned in retail stores during the 
year. Eighty-eight of these employees also worked in other indus- 
tries, earning therein an average of $118.75 during the year. The 
average amount earned both in stores and in other industries is 
$325.84, or a weekly average of $7.54 for the 43.2 full weeks actually 
worked, and an average of $6.57 for the 49.6 weeks of possible em- 
ployment which, in addition to the time actually worked, includes all 
time lost, both voluntarily and involuntarily, amounting to 6.4 weeks. 

For the saleswomen, who equal about half of those reporting earn- 
ings, the average amount earned in stores was $370.27, and for the 
31 who also worked in other industries the average amount earned 
therein was $151.97. The average yearly earnings both in stores and 
in other industries was $378.16, and the weekly average for the 44.3 
weeks actually worked was $8.54. The average for the 51 weeks of 
possible employment was $7.41 per week for this occupation. 

The workers included among these regulars were for the most part 
young; 43.7 per cent were under 21 and only 23 per cent were over 
30. Only 9.9 per cent were, or had been, married, and only 11.4 per 
cent were living independently. The remainder lived either with 
their parents or some other relative. The majority, however, were 
depending upon themselves for support. Nine and three-tenths per 
cent had absolutely no one on whom they could call for help in case 
of need. Eighty-four and four-tenths per cent supported themselves 
entirely, although in case of an emergency their families could and 
undoubtedly would have given help; 5.2 per cent depended mainly on 
themselves and only 13, or 1.1 per cent, were not dependent for 
necessaries on their own earnings. A number of the workers studied 
were not only wholly dependent but contributed largely to the sup- 
port of their respective families. In 85 per cent of the cases studied 
the family would have found it necessary to lower its standard of 
living if the woman did not contribute, while in practically two-fifths 
of the cases from one-fourth to the whole of the family income was 
derived from the woman studied. 
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IRREGULARITY OF EMPLOYMENT. 


The results of three separate inquiries into the problem of unem- 
ployment and the regularity of employment have recently appeared 
and are of interest by reason of the similarity of their conclusions 
concerning the extent of unemployment and the existence of irregu- 
lar employment in certain industries. The first report is that made 
by the American Association for Labor Legislation, in cooperation 
with the Association on Unemployment, upon conditions during the 
winter of 1914-15. The second study was made under the direc- 
tion of the department of public works of Philadelphia, and concerned 
itself with an investigation of unemployment in the textile industry 
in Philadelphia, particularly in relation to the problem of industria! 
management. The third is a study of the regularity of employment 
in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industry by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


IRREGULARITY OF EMPLOYMENT IN WOMEN’S GARMENT INDUSTRIES. ! 


In spite of the great advances made in late years in the women’s 
garment industries in the elimination of excessive overtime, the short- 
ening of the regular hours of labor, and the raising of rates of wages, 
the problem of irregularity of employment at the present time seoms 
to be quite as acute as ever. Shorter hours, better treatment, and 
better weekly pay have not been accompanied by a lengthening of 
the working season. A study of the extent and causes of irregularity 
of employment and of the attempts to regularize employment is 
published by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor as its Bulletin No. 183. 

The bureau’s study is based upon data secured from employers’ 
pay rolls showing the actual amount of wages paid from week to 
week for a period of 52 consecutive weeks. The study covered four 
out of the five so-called centers of manufacture of women’s ready- 
to-wear garments, the cities ef New York, Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Boston, the field thus covered embracing approximately 76 per cent 
of the industry of the country. In these four cities pay-roll data 
were secured from more thaa 500 establishments, representing approx- 
imately 150,000 workers and 17 groups of manufacturers. 

Seasonal fluctuations of employment are shown throughout this 
report in terms of percentages of the average weekly pay roll. ‘To 
obtain this the annual total of the pay roll of a single establishment 
or of an entiro group was divided by 52 in order to obtain the pay ro!! 
of the average week, which was then taken as the unit of measure- 





1 Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. Washington, 1916. 155 
pp. (Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Whole number 183.) 
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ment—100 per cent—and specific amounts indicating expenditures for 
all productive labor for individual pay-roli weeks were then reduced 
to a percentage of this unit. 


IRREGULARITY OF EMPLOYMENT IN WOMEN’S READY-TO-WEAR GARMENT INDUS- 
TRIES OF NEW YORK, AS MEASURED BY THREE DIFFERENT STANDARDS, 





| | 
Variation for year. | Number of weeks in|] num. 
) ; | Num 





























which pay roll va-]| per of 
e443 mate wi ried by at least 20| weeks 
points from average, in 
which 
Industry. rf - = 
Low | High |, ry re 
: : ange. g as 
point, | point. Range “y ‘ 
| Below. | Above.! Total. | points 
occur- 
red, 

. 
reer eee 43.2) 164.4 121.2 19 19 g “ 
EE CO 52.6 137.2 84.6 8 9 17 2 
Women’s muslin underwear ~<¢ RET EEE Aree | 70.9 119.8 48.9 ee 3 3 
Children’s and misses’ dresses................. | 53.7 127.3 73.6 6 7 13 3 
House dresses and kimonos................... 45.3 129.9 94.6 7 13 20 5 
| EE TS SEL SR ae 12.3 195.5 183.2 23 20 43 | 10 

| 


It is evident that the relative irregularity of a given trade differs 
considerably according to the particular measure applied. Thus the 
manufacture of dresses and waists, which stands fourth in range of 
variation, stands sixth in number of sudden and violent fluctuations. 
Arranging the six industries, therefore, in the order of their irregu- 
larity by each standard, and averaging their numerical positions in 
each of these three categories, the following grouping is obtained, 
which probably represents, as nearly as can be ascertained from the 
data available, their comparative irregularity, beginning with the 
most irregular: (1) Custom tailoring; (2) cloaks, suits, and skirts; 
(3) house dresses and kimonos; (4) dresses and waists; (5) children’s 
and misses’ dresses; (6) women’s muslin underwear. 

Unemployment, on account of its chronic recurrence, has particularly 
serious consequences in the women’s garment industries. In one of 
the industries where a special study was made it was found that one- 
tenth of the employees had work for less than 10 weeks, and less than 
one-fifth of those actually employed in the course of a year had work 
for as much as 40 weeks. In the cloak, suit, and skirt industry the 
report shows pay rolls in the dullest week amounting to less than 
one-half those of the average week and only a little more than one- 
quarter those of the busiest week. In the dress and waist industry 
pay rolls in the dullest week were found to be only a little over one- 
half those in the average week and only a little over one-third of those 
m the busiest week. With slight modifications similar fluctuations of 
employment were found in the other branches of the women’s gar- 
ment industries. 
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In spite of this extreme irregularity the matter of regularization 
of employment has so far received but scant attention from manu- 
facturers or their organizations. Many individual employers, when 
first interviewed, were apparently unaware of the extreme irregularit, 
of their pay rolls and stated that for the most part their business 
showed very little irregularity in the course of a year and that, gen- 
erally speaking, employment in the garment trades is as regular as 
it could possibly be under the existing circumstances. 

The matter of regularization of employment in these trades is of 
vital importance to the manufacturer as well as to the employees. 
The more regular the business the better the distribution of the over- 
head expense, an item amounting generally to not less than 10 per 
cent of the total sales. Seasonality of employment also means that 
wages in many instances during the height of the season must be 
high enough to support workers in comparative idleness during slack 
periods, a decided factor in increasing the cost of production and the 
price at which the goods must be sold. 

There are, in general, two periods of the intense activity in the 
women’s garment trades—one in the fall and one in the spring—due 
almost entirely to the changes in weather conditions, during which 
time the making up of heavy fabrics is undertaken for cold weather 
and of lightweight fabrics for summer wear. Specific degrees of 
variation in employment can be traced to various causes, changes in 
weather conditions primarily and, secondly, to changes in styles, tle 
degree of specialization, scale of production, the method of production, 
and quality of the goods. 

That considerable relief from the unemployment prevailing in these 
trades can be secured by the systematic dovetailing of occupations 
in some of the allied branches of the trades is evidenced by the 
experience of a number of manufacturers found in the course of this 
investigation. Dovetailing, as it was found in these establishments, 
consisted in utilizing the employees during the dull seasons of the 
year for the manufacture of garments of a simpler variety than the 
line ordinarily produced, such that a garment worker of average 
experience could easily adjust himself at short notice, or garments 
such that the manufacture in considerable quantities was possi)le 
regardless of seasonal demands—that is, in advance of sales. 

One of the primary obstacles to dovetailing is the qualifications 
called for in skilled trades. The manufacturers also are somewha' 
reluctant to attempt it, firmly believing in specialization as the only 
method of achieving success in their business and sometimes knowing 
relatively little about materials, styles, marketing, or method o! 
manufacture in other lines. The workers also are in some cases 
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opposed. to it, hesitating to aecept.the relatively smaller rates of pay 
that. usually prevail in trades where simpler garments are manufac- 
tured. 

It was suggested by some employers that dovetailing could prob- 
ably be materially assisted by industrial training of a general or 
technical character, which would increase the adaptability of the 
worker. 


SURVEY ©F THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION. ! 


The American Association for Labor Legislation based its report 
on information received from over 300 workers against unemploy- 
ment in 115 different communities in the United States. Its infor- 
mation came from chambers of commerce, members of unemploy- 
ment committees, police departments, and public officials. An 
unusdal amount of idleness was indicated during the winter of 
1914-15. ‘Thirty-six charitable organizations in 29 cities reported 
that during the six months ended April 1, 1915, in 29,039, or 48 per 
cent of the family cases, the chief wage earner, though willing and 
able to work, was unemployed at the time the application for relief 
was made. ‘‘The average number of men looking for jobs,” said 
the chairman of the Boston Overseers of the Poor, ‘‘has increased 
over 100 per cent and the jobs for these men have decreased about 
50 per cent. The figures are even greater in some cases.” This is 
paralleled by testimony from public employment exchanges and by 
returns from trade-unions in New York City, Washington, D. C.; Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Dayton, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; and St. Louis, Mo., as 
well as by an unemployment police census of Providence, R. I., and 
by a canvass of industrial policyholders made by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. for the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 15 manufac- 
turing centers of the United States. 

The report notes an awakening of public interest in the question 
of unemployment as having taken place throughout the country. 
The public interest was, however, handicapped, it is stated, by the 
failure to differentiate between the unemployable and the unem- 
ployed, resulting in an inadequate provision being made for the 
former class, and a considerable diversion to the unemployable of 
funds intended to help the unemployed. The unemployed were 
aided through industrial training in several different ways in a num- 
ber of communities, a form of aid to be encouraged as tending to 
make a period of unemployment a time of benefit instead of loss. 
The unemployment situation in 1914-15 emphasized the necessity of 
establishing a nation-wide system of public employment exchanges, 





! Unemployment Survey, 1914-15. New York,1915. (American Labor Legislation Review, November, 
1915, pp. 475-505.) 
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and it is seen that the increase of cooperation between public employ- 
ment agencies, between city, State, and Nation in the management of 
local exchanges, and between citizens and exchanges to increase their 
usefulness, is a step in that direction. Legislation in the various 
States, during the winter, showed that the unemployment crisis was 
reflected in the passage of progressive laws. 

The report emphasized particularly the significance of provision 
for public works in times of unemployment as a relief for the situa- 
tion. It was noted in that connection that the greatest obstacle in 
the starting of public works was the failure to make plans for their 
conduct until the emergency was at hand. 

As a result of the survey here reported there is recommended: (1) 
Organization in different municipal'ties of equipartisan committees 
on unemployment for coordinating the work of existing agencies. 
(2) Education of the citizen as to his civic and industrial responsi- 
bility for unemployment. (3) Provision for emergency relief, prefer- 
ably in the way of odd jobs or regular work. (4) Separation of the 
unemployable and the unemployed, that different treatment may be 
given each class. (5) Industrial training classes with scholarships 
for unemployed workers. (6) Establishment of employment ex- 
changes properly managed, with the ultimate view of developing 
national system of employment exchanges. (7) Provision of public 
work consisting not of unnecessary work but of needed public im- 
provement so adjusted as to allow the concentration in dull years 
and seasons. Laws rostricting cities to contract work should be 
repealed. (8) Regularization of industries, suggesting the use of 
regular employees in times of depression in making repairs and im- 
proving the plant, and the policy of part-time employment rather 
than the reduction in numbers. (9) Unemployment insurance, 
which should be compulsory and supported by contributions from 
employers, employees, and the State, ‘‘as the most just and eco- 
nomical method for the proper maintenance of the necessary labor 
reserves and as supplying the financial pressure needed to secure the 
widespread regularization of industry.”’ 


THE UNEMPLOYED IN PHILADELPHIA.' 


The existence of unemployment in Philadelphia in good times as 
well as in bad times may be set down as clearly indicated by the in- 
vestigation made by the department of public works in Philadelphia 
during the winter of 1914, under the direction of its special investi- 
gator: 





1 Philadelphia unemployment, with special reference to the textile industries: A report by Josep): II. 
Willits. Department of Public Works. Philadelphia, [1915]. 170 pp. 
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The textile industry and the clothing industry reveal chronic unemployment at its 
worst. It is very doubtful whether the lace weavers of Philadelphia have averaged 
more than three-fifths time in the last five years. One large carpet mill, selected to 
be as nearly representative as possible, has never failed to lose 20 per cent of its time 
any year in the last four years, The manufacturers of dress goods frequently do not 
make over three-fourths of the year’s normal working time. The women’s cloak and 
garment factories ordinarily run at 20 per cent of capacity, for four months of each 
year. One large railway-equipment plant has not averaged over 50 per cent capacity 
in the last five years. It is estimated that dock hands, on the average, do not work 
over two days a week. Every winter thousands of Italians return to Philadelphia 
from the truck farms in South Jersey and render the city’s unemployment } roblem 
more acute, 

The problem of unemployment, according to this report, interests 
every industrial center, because it menaces its leadership in compe- 
tition with other rival centers: it is of concern to the workers because 
it tends to their degeneracy in skill, industry, thrift, standards of 
living, and public morality; and the industrial welfare of employers 
is eventually endangered. 

The problem is one of industry and can be most effectively handled 
by the employers themselves, though a partial duty rests upon con- 
sumers who can contribute regularity in employment by refusing to 
follow extreme styles. 

The report concludes that unemployment primarily can be reduced 
very greatly by the employer, and cites in support of its conclusion 
the practice of the most successful and thoughtful concerns in meeting 
the problem. The city government, however, has its task to fulfil 
in properly regulating its public work. 

The report is divided into certain well-marked parts—part 1, pre- 
senting the facts of unemployment in different branches of the textile 
industry in Philadelphia and to a less extent in other industries; 
part 2, the cost of unemployment to the employee and to the employer; 
part 3, the increase of knowledge about unemployment; part 4, the 
management of the employing concern in its relation to unemploy- 
ment; part 5, the duty of the civil Government. 

A significant development of the survey was the conviction that 
the problem of regularizing employment in America must be met by 
private employers in their own establishments. 

The conclusions of the author as to the amount and extent of unem- 
ployment in Philadelphia are based upon a survey made during March, 
1915, by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., which in the course of 
its investigation canvassed 79,058 families, in which were found 
346,787 persons and which represented 137,244 wage earners. The 
general results of this investigation showed 10.3 per cent of the wage 
earners as unemployed, and 19.6 per cent as part-time workers. 
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Regarding the problem of unemployment as primarily a question of 
industrial organization, the report criticises the failure of employers 
to keep adequate records of their employed force, hours worked 
wages paid, numbers taken on and off the pay roll, etc., with a view 
to improvement in employment and its regularity and to the keepiie 
of cost records in such a way as not to exaggerate expenses in slac!: 
time. It is recognized that the labor turnover of most employers i 
out of all proportion to the number employed. In compiling the 
records of one establishment furnished by its foreman, covering 19()7 
to 1915, it was shown that 75 per cent of the men and 66 per cent of 
the women employees remained in the employ of the firm less than 
one year. Yetit was stated by the foreman that most of the employ- 
ees do not do good work until they have been with the firm eight 
weeks. The number of hirings per year was about 90 per cent of the 
number normally on the pay roll for this same establishment. 

Another essential to secure regularity of employment is the neces- 
sity of coordinating the manufacturing ends of a business so as to 
make regularity of production possible through regularity of orders. 

The report suggests, among numerous other methods, the practice 
of dovetailing of trades so as to permit of manufacturing simpler 
stock in slack times, and also notes the suggestion of a printing firm 
to train its employees in department-store work so as to allow of a 
shift to that line of work in dull times, and to act in cooperation with 
the department store. 

But the problems of unemployment are not wholly those of the 
employer, but are partly to be met by the city. In this connection 
the report urges cooperation by the city with the State department «/ 
labor and industry and with the Federal Bureau of Immigration in 
establishing a public employment bureau. The city should arrange 
its own public works in such a manner as to minimize unemploymeiit. 
This can be done by executing public works when other work is slack. 
As a concrete case, the city should not build its subway in such a way 
as to terminate the work suddenly and then throw a large labor force 
upon the market at one time, but should arrange to wind up the work 
gradually and give it out, furthermore, in even amounts. Relief 
works, the report concludes, are a mere makeshift in dealing wit!) 
unemployment. 

The labor exchange suggested by the report is one of wide and vary- 
ing functions, and one which would need to be under efficient direc- 
tion. It is proposed that it shall (1) endeavor to bring together 
employers seeking help and employees seeking work; (2) act as the 
city’s headquarters in a steady fight against unemployment; (° 
endeavor to establish a clearing house for dock labor; (4) endeavor to 
bring about regular seasonal transfer of workers between trades 
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whose seasons dovetail; (5) cooperate with the department of voca- 
tional guidance and instruction in the board of education, and act as 
a vocational guidance bureau for young people; (6) assist in the col- 
lection and dissemination of knowledge concerning unemployment; 
(7) eventually administer an unemployment-insurance system when 
the plan shall have become practicable. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS FROM AUGUST, 1915, THROUGH 
JANUARY, 1916. 


According to data compiled from various sources by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, the number of strikes and lockouts 
during the six months, August, 1915, to January, 1916, inclusive, was 
763. The total number occurring during the twelve months of the 
calendar year, 1915, including a few that began prior to January 1, 
1915, but were settled during the year, was 1,404, a number that may 
be somewhat increased when the records are finally made up. 

The following table, which has been corrected for months previous 
to January, 1916, as reports have come in during the latter month, 
shows the number of strikes and lockouts begun in each of the months 
of August, 1915, to January, 1916, inclusive, but excluding 59 strikes 
and 10 lockouts which started during months not specified. The 
strikes and lockouts were distributed among the months as follows: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, AUGUST, 1915, THROUGH JANUARY, 1916, BY 
MONTHS. 
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A brief account of the character of the strikes occurring from 
August to December, 1915, may be found in preceding numbers of 
the Review. The data in the tables which follow relate to 145 
strikes and lockouts concerning which information was received by 
the Bureau during the month of January, and include 15 which 
occurred in previous months but were not before reported, as follows: 
December, 12; November, 2; October, 1; and 16 others for which 
the dates of commencement were not reported but most of which 
probably occurred in the months of December, 1915, or January, 
1916. Inasmuch as strikes which start toward the end of a manth 
are frequently not brought to the attention of the Bureau until after 
the report for the month has been prepared, it is probable that the 
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corrected figures for the month of January will show a material 
increase over the number of strikes herein reported for that month. 

Most of the disputes reported during January were in the north- 
eastern section of the country, and all but 15 were in States east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers. The fol- 
lowing table shows the States in which five or more strikes and lock- 


outs occurred: 


STATES IN WHICH FIVE OR MORE STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS OCCURRED DURING 


JANUARY, 1916. 











L | 
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Four of these strikes were confined to women and three included 
both men and women. No lockouts were reported in which women 


were concerned. 


The industries in which four or more strikes and lockouts were 


reported were as follows: 


NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, REPORTED 


DURING JANUARY, 1916. 
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Included in the above are 15 strikes of machinists, 16 strikes and 
1 lockout of garment workers, 6 strikes of weavers, and 5 strikes of 
carpenters. 

In 54 strikes and 7 lockouts the employees were connected with 
unions; in 9 strikes they were not connected with unions; and in 3 
strikes they were not connected with unions at the time of striking 
but organized themselves into unions as a result of the strike; in the 
remaining strikes and lockouts it was not stated whether the strikers 
had union affiliation or not. 

In 117 cases the causes of the strikes and lockouts were given. In 
80 per cent of these the question of wages or hours or both was the 
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yaramount issue. The leading causes are shown in the following 
i 
table: 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS REPORTED DURING JANUARY, 1916. 


. —_ - 
Cause. Strikes. |Lockouts.| Total. 
| ae : 
fer Sins gcc onc54 bcumeenmence cc Scion i sags esa sida hkl dh neh ss tnt 70 | 2 72 
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In 89 of the strikes the number of the persons involved was reported 
to be 81,665, an average of 918 per strike. In 12 strikes, in each of 
which the number involved was over 1,000, the strikers numbered 
67,350 persons, thus leaving 14,315 involved in the remaining 77 
strikes, or an average of 186 to each. In 4 lockouts the number of 
employees involved was reported as 145, or an average of 36 in each. 

The duration of 44 strikes and 1 lockout ending in January was 
given as 1,457 days, or an average length of 32 days for each 
disturbance. If, however, the time of four strikes, each amounting 
to more than 100 days, is deducted from the total, the average length 
of the remaining 41 strikes is 19 days. 

Three strikes were reported lost to the strikers; three others were 
reported as won in every demand made; in another the strikers 
returned under the promise of the employer to compromise later; one 
lockout was lost to the employer; in the remaining 81 strikes reported 
as settled in January, most of which related to wages or hours, a com- 
promise was reached which enabled both sides to the controversy to 
claim a victory. 





RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 17 of the principal 
articles of food during the year 1915, covering 44 important industrial 
cities throughout the United States, show a decrease of 1 per cent in 
the price of all articles combined from 1914 to 1915. Only 3 articles 
were higher in 1915 than in 1914; flour, which was 20 per cent higher, 
sugar, 11 per cent higher, and corn meal, 3 per cent higher. It is 
interesting to note that although flour was higher in 1915 than in 1914 
it reached its highest point in May, 1915, and was 18 per cent lower 
in December than in May. : 

A comparison of prices in December of cach year from 1911 to 1915 
shows an upward trend for all articles combined, with an increase of 
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3 per cent from December, 1914, to December, 1915, although on], 
4 of the articles advanced in price; flour and hens but slightly, and 
sugar and potatoes to such a marked degree as to offset the decline i; 
other articles. Yet December of 1914 seems to have been a low point 
in the price of potatoes, and while the price in December, 1915, shoy 
a decided increase over the price in December, 1914, there was almos: 
no change in December, 1915, as compared with December, 1913. 
The table following shows the relative retail prices of each of th 
i7 articles and of all articles combined in each year, 1907 to 1915 


inclusive: 


YEARLY AVERAGE RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 1907 TO 1915, AS COMPARE} 
WITH AVERAGE PRICES FOR 1915. 


(Average price for 1915= 100.) 
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In the table following is shown the relative retail prices of each «|! 
the 17 articles and of all articles combined, in December of each yeu: 


1911 to 1915: 


RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN DECEMBER OF EACH YEAR, 1911 TO 1915, 


COMPARED WITH AVERAGE PRICES FOR THE YEAR 1915, 
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The relative prices in each month of 1915 of the same 17 articles 
and of 9 other articles for which prices were secured beginning with 
January, 1915, are given in the table which follows: 


RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE MONTHS OF 1915 AS COMPARED WITH 
AVERAGE PRICES FOR THE YEAR 1915. 


(Average price for 1915=100.) 





























Article. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. idene July. Aug. | Sept.! Oct. | Nov. | Dee. 
| ' 
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SUMMARY OF REPORT ON WOMAN AND CHILD WAGE 
EARNERS. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department 
of Labor has just issued as its Bulletin No. 175 a summary of its 
19-volume Report on Condition of Woman and Child Wage Earners 
in the United States. The volumes of the original report, giving the 
results of the Bureau’s investigations, which had been made under 
the instructions of an act of Congress, were issued during the years 
1910 to 1912, but as no special appropriation was made for the 
printing and distribution of these volumes, only a limited number of 
copies of each volume was published. The many and continued 
demands for the report have seemed to require its reprinting in some 
form. The Bureau has, therefore, published a summary presenting 
briefly the more important results of the investigation within limits 
which will permit printing in sufficient quantity to supply reasonable 
demands. 

While each of the 19 volumes of the report relates to a distinct 
subject, the subjects considered together fall into several groups, the 
first volumes dealing with four important industries: Cotton, men’s 
ready-made clothing, glass, and silk, all employing large numbers of 
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women and children. With these may also be grouped three other 
volumes: Women in stores and factories; women in the metal trades: 
and women and children in miscellaneous factory industries. Two 
deal with special child labor problems: The reasons why children 
leave school to go to work; and the connection between the employ- 
ment of children and juvenile delinqueney. Three are historical, 
dealing with the history of child labor legislation; the history of 
women in industry; and the history of women in trade-unions. Four 
deal with questions of health; the effect of laundry work upon women: 
a study of infant mortality in Fall River; a study of the causes of 
death among cotton-mill operatives; and a study of hookworm 
disease as found in southern cotton-mill communities. Three others— 
a study of family budgets of cotton-mill workers; a discussion of the 
connection between occupation and criminality of women; and a 
study of labor laws and factory conditions in the States visited— 
complete the list. 

The establishments included in the Bureau’s investigation employed 
over 335,000 persons, of whom over 167,000, or approximately 50 per 
cent, were females. The most striking feature of this great labor 
force was the extreme youthfulness of those employed. In three of 
the industry groups, the southern cotton group, the glass industry, 
and the Pennsylvania silk group, more than two-thirds of the female 
employees were found to be under 20 years of age. On the other 
hand, the proportion 25 years of age and over was large enough to 
suggest the need for vocational training for girls. The importance 
of married women among these wage earners is shown by the fact 
that of 27 industries studied, only three were found in which the 
proportion of married women among those 20 years of age and over 
was under 10 per cent, and from this it runs up to two-fifths, and in 
one industry even to three-fifths. 

Among the families from which the wage earners in these industries 
come, the industrial employment of girls is well-nigh universal. Thus, 
in the four industries which were the subject of intensive study, it 
was found that in some 5,000 families from 82 to 98 per cent of the 
families had girls 16 years of age and over at work, and that from 80 
to 95 per cent of all the girls of this age group in these families were 
wage earners. That this employment was a matter of economic 
necessity is indicated by the fact that from 27 to 43 per cent of the 
total family income was contributed by girls in this age group, and 
that approximately 90 per cent of all the earnings were contributed 
to the family. 

One of the most significant facts disclosed by the investigation in 
‘practically all industries was the large proportion of women wage 
earners who were paid low wages, wages in many cases inadequate 
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to supply a reasonable standard of living for women dependent upon 
their own earnings for support. In the group of women employed 
in the four great industries: Cotton; men’s ready-made clothing; 
glass; and silk, from two-fifths to two-thirds of those 16 years of age 
and over earned less than $6 in a representative week. In another 
croup of 23 industries, an examination of the earnings of over 38,000 
women 18 years of age and over showed that over 41 per cent earned 
less than $6 in a representative week. 

The report shows that the employment of children was both exten- 
sive and serious, not only were children found employed in great 
numbers, but they were found employed below the lega! age; em- 
ployed at work legally prohibited to children of their years; employed 
for illegally long hours and at illegal times; employed through eva- 
sion of the law and under false certificates of age, as well as under 
many other undesirable conditions. In spite of all of this, evidence 
was found of a decrease in the relative number of children employed, 
and very plain indications that a public sentiment against their 
exploitation is making itself felt effectively. 

Since the publication of the Bureau’s report many and important 
changes have been made in labor laws, especially in those affecting 
the conditions of employment of women and children and the health 
and safety of wage earners, regardless of sex and age. 

It is not possible to say how far the findings of these reports have 
been directly instrumental in securmg new labor legislation, for 
within the period since 1908 many agencies have been active in the 
work of investigation, discussion, and propaganda, in many cases 
using the data of these reports, in other cases supplementing them 
by further investigation along the same or other lines. 

Most important of such supplementary investigations of an official 
character have been those of the various State minimum wage com- 
missions, the workmen’s compensation or accident commissions, some 
of the State» bureaus or departments of labor, and the New York 
State Factory Investigating Commission. Most important of the 
unofficial agencies in the work of investigation and propaganda have 
been the National Child Labor Committee, the National Consumers’ 
League, and the American Association for Labor Legislation. All of 
the agencies mentioned have contributed in an important way to the 
progress in labor legislation affecting women and children which has 
been so marked during the last seven or eight years. 

Some definite idea of the breadth and strength of the movement 
for protective labor legislation during recent years may be gained by 
an examination of the legislation of the various States from 1908 to 
1915. Thus, taking as examples some of the more important pro- 
visions for the protection of woman and child wage earners, we find 
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within this period the number of States prohibiting factory employ- 

ment under 14 years of age increasing from 30 on January 1, 190s 

to 41 in 1915, the number requiring medical examination or a cer. 
tificate of physical fitness preliminary to the issue of work permits fro), 

8 to 35, the number prohibiting night work under 16 years from | 

to 36, and the number limiting hours of work under 16 years to 8 pe: 

day from 3 to 21. Changes quite as striking are found in provisions 
affecting women. Since 1908 the number of States prohibiting nich 

work for women increased from 3 to 6, the number limiting the hours 

of work in factories to 8 per day increased from none to 4, the numbe: 
limiting hours of work to 10 a day increased from 15 to 34, while two 

classes of laws not known in any State in January, 1908, namely, 
minimum wage and mothers’ pension laws, have been enacted, t}), 
former in 11 States, the latter in 29 States. 


PROGRESS OF LEGISLATION AFFECTING THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN (WITH: 
REGARD TO AGE) AND CHILDREN, 1908 TO 1915. 





























States States first enacting laws in specified years. 
RE I SS ee a Ae es 
Subject of labor legislation. laws | "te “ 
Jap- 1.) 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 1915 | 191 q 
- ae oe ie one |-—_—_ |-_— ee inf 
Employment in factories prohibited =] 
i ee es 130 } ak 4 Roe 3 2{ 2 2 é 
Medical examination of children 3 
required for work permits.........].....-..}...-.: Pere 1 | 1 4 | 4 1 2 4 
' Certificate of physical fitness of chil- 
dren pegeared for work permits... 28 1 3 1/ 4 1 _ 1 
Night work prohibited under 16... .. 318 2 i pe 4 1 3 1 3 
Night work prohibited for women. .. eae Sass Quat oxter’ a Maw pe 2/ (4) 
8-hour day under 16.............-... 23 }...... Sh Bic aves Re 3 4; 2 2 
8-hour day for women in factories. ..}........}.....-|......]...-.. 4 eee 2) (4) “9 ‘ 
10-hour day for women in factories. . . . oe | Bhicact Pa 3 Ye 4 gf 
Es 5do06c8Os tinecscsncdevsiscseh oceesfoasnasfscceet Recut 1 | aH 2 . 
eT eT oer ee: en ree ee: See 3 1 _ | ee 8 rt 
Factory inspection.................. 29 Sf BS Sone | 4 1 | 1 1 3 
Workmen’s compensation. ..... Jeet s pap , £ ee 1 10 4 7 | 1 8 | E 
Occupational disease reporting ......|.......-]...... oe Sy 6 2 7 | rete ] ; 
1 Also the District of Columbia; employment forbidden only during school time in 3 States. 
2 Also District of Columbia. 
3 Applies only to mercantile establishments and bakeries in 1 State. 
4 District of Columbia. 
5 Law of Arizona applies to bakeries, laundries, mercantile establishments, hotels, restaurants, anc 
phone and telegraph offices; factories are not mentioned. 
6 United States law of May 30, 1908, covering Federal employees, was first compensation act. 

The progress in labor legislation affecting women and chidrei : 
within this period is not adequately measured by the number of States P 
enacting new laws, for much more effective enforcement has also ¢ 
been provided for by the creation of factory inspection in 13 Staics rs 
where formerly there were no inspectors, by increases in the person! ~ 
in other States, and by giving to factory inspectors in several of the Fs 

= 


States greatly increased powers. 

The movement for workmen’s compensation legislation and occu- 
pational disease reporting, which is entirely new within this period, 
is scarcely less important than that which has secured the classes 0! 
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laws already named, for the compensation laws have brought new 
standards of safety and sanitation affecting all employees, with new 
methods and powers of enforcement. Furthermore, the guaranty 
of compensation payments in case of fatal and serious accidents helps 
to maintain reasonable standards of living without forcing the de- 
pendent women and children of the injured workman’s family into 
industrial employment. 





SURVEY OF WAGE-EARNING GIRLS IN WILKES-BARRE, PA.' 


The National Child Labor Committee, with the cooperation of the 
National Consumers’ League, made during the months of February 
to May, 1914, a statistical investigation of wage-earning girls 14 to 16 
years of age in Wilkes-Barre, Luzerne County, Pa. 

In the first part of the published report an attempt is made to give 
the setting of these workers—where they are working; the native 
country of their fathers; their family incomes; the disposal of their 
wages; the occupations of their parents; how they are housed. The 
second part is a study of the girls themselves—why they leave school; 
the grade reached at the time of leaving school; how old they are; 
how many of them take advantage of opportunities offered for further 
education; how widely they continue to speak the language of their 
foreign-born parents; why they choose their employment; hours of 
work; health conditions; and how much influence education and 
industrial experience have on their wages. 

Specific information was received from 256 girls 14 to 16 years of 
age who had left school with labor certificates for the purpose of going 
to work, of whom 202 were employed in the silk and lace mills and 
54 in 14 other industries. All of the girls scheduled were born in the 
United States, more than one-half of them being offoreign parentage. 

Of the 302 girls reporting the disposal of their wages, 239, or 79.1 
per cent, handed their wages over to their parents or guardians, while 
only 26, or 8.6 per cent, kept their wages. 

Of 248 girl workers reporting the grade at which they left school, 
106, or 42.7 per cent, had not reached the seventh grade, and the 
investigation showed that more left school (29.4 per cent) at that 
grade than at any other. Only 27.8 per cent remained in school be- 
yond the seventh grade. At the time of the survey children were 
permitted by law to leave school with working papers at the age of 
14 years, irrespective of grade, but without certificates they must 
attend school from the sixth to the sixteenth birthday. 





' Survey of Wage-earning Girls Below 16 Years of Age in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, by Sarah H. 
Atherton. Published by the National Child Labor Committee, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York 
City. 1915. 65 pp. 
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In that portion of the report devoted to industrial experienco, 
after suggesting, as already noted, that most of the girls (202, or78.9 
per cent, of the 256 girls giving specific information) are employed 
in the silk and lace mills, it is pointed out that of 302 girls reporting 
14.6 per cent had an opportunity to choose their work, while 33.1 per 
cent had no such opportunity. It was found that the grade at which 
these girls left school had very little effect upon the wage received, 
and also that the length of their industrial experience as a whole 
seemed to bear no direct relation to wages. In Pennsylvania, at the 
time of this investigation, the legal limit for female labor was 54 
hours per week, and the investigation seemed to indicate that in 
general the majority worked the full number of hours—10 hours per 
day on 5 days and 4 on Saturday. 

Of the girls reporting, 27.9 per cent indicated a preference for 
moving pictures as a means of recreation, with reading, music, and 
sewing following in the order named. Of the 267 answering tho 
question as to dress, 215, or more than 80 per cent, are classed as 
“neat,’’? 2 as “showy,” 15 as “untidy,” and 22 as “‘shabby.” 

In conclusion the report gives a summary of the child-labor law 
of Pennsylvania as amended in 1915, together with some suggestions 
for its improvement, and a summary of the more important results 
of the survey. The suggestions offered are as follows: , 

1. More adequate provision for factory inspection. The intricate laws dealing with 
safety in industry, ventilation, fire protection, sanitation, and the hours of labor for 
women and children are to be enforced throughout the factories, stores, hotels, amuse- 
ment halls of three counties in a highly industrialized region. Good laws without 
provision for adequate enforcement are almost more pernicious than bad laws, since 
they give a sense of false security. 

2. Improved administration of the widows’ pension fund, so that a widow need 
not in future do the work of two persons to support her children. 

3. Vocational training designed not merely to increase earning capacity. 

4, Annual medical examination of girls under 16 in mills. 

5. Compulsory courses in home economy required of all girls before they leave schoo! 

6. A living wage tomen. Wherever a living wage is not paid, that industry is sub- 
sidized either by industries which do pay a living wage, i. e., family incomes are 
eked out by those with higher wages sharing with those who have less, or by the 
public, who eke out insufficient wages by supporting hospitals and poor boards, etc. 


The findings of the survey are summarized as follows: 


Industry and school,—Of girls 14 to 16 years of age there are 40.9 per cent in industry 
and 59.1 per cent in school, 

Dependence on girls under 16 years of age.—Silk industry is dependent for 12.8 per 
cent of its labor force. The lace industry is dependent for 7.5 per cent of its labor 
force. In all industries where girls are employed the percentage under 16 is 8.8. 

Distribution according to ar mao of fathers.—The charge that industries move to 
mining regions for labor of miners’ families is partially justified—more miners have 
children i in the mills than other men. 
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Population.—In every 46 males of voting age—native, white, of native parentage— 
there is a girl of similar parentage under 16 at work; in every 72 males of voting age— 
foreign born and naturalized—there is a girl of foreign parentage under 16 at work. 

Weekly income of family with girl’s wages and rent deducted.—Y orty-six and four-tenths 
per cent of the families get under $2 a week per capita income. 

Weekly income of family with rent deducted and girl’s wages included.—Thirty per cent 
of these families get under $2 per capita income. 

Disposal of wage.—All parents, save six, use part or all of their daughters’ wages. 

Fathers.—Sixty-two and seven-tenths per cent are at work; 8.1 per cent are idle; 
18.5 per cent dead; 2 per cent deserters or away; 8.7 per cent do not report. 

Causes of nonsupport by fathers.—Seventy per cent, death; 21.3 per cent, illness or 
accident; 3.8 per cent, slack work, etc. 

Mothers.—Eighty-two and four-tenths per cent are at home; 11 per cent are at 
work; 0.7 per cent are deserters or away; 5.9 per cent are dead. 

Crowding.—Austro-Hungarians show worst crowding; then Italian; then English 
and Trish. 

Reasons for leaving school.—‘‘ Necessity” is the most frequent, then discontent with 
school. 

Number leaving school according to grade.—More leave at the seventh grade than any 
other. The highest per cent of English, Swedish, and Welsh leave at the eighth grade, 
Forty-two and seven-tenths per cent leave before they reach the seventh grade. 

Number leaving school according to age.—Twenty-one and nine-tenths per cent leave 
before they attain the required age of 14 years. 

Boys and girls illegally out of school.—The law requires children who are not at work 
to be in school. Over 50 per cent who left school on labor certificates do not appear 
in list of employees under 16, required of employers. 

Use of outside educational agencies.—Ten and nine-tenths per cent have taken 
advantage of any opportunity for further education in the way of night school, Y. W. 
(. A., ete. 

Age of girls ai work.—Twenty-nine and seven-tentls per cent are 14; 48.8 per cent 
are 15. 

Industry and age.—Of 76 girls of 14 years, 61 are in the lace and silk industries. 
Of 125 girls of 15 years, 101 are in these industries. 

Why places of employment were chosen.—Thirty-three per cent had no opportunity 
for choice; 14 per cent had opportunity for choice. 

The relation of wage, age, and grade.—The highest per cent of those now 14 who left 
at the sixth grade get from $3 to $3.49, while those now 15 who left at the seventh 
grade get from $4 to $4.49. Those 15 years of age leaving at the sixth grade get $3.50 
to $3.99; here one grade more seems an advantage. As a whole, however, grade has 
no consistent relation to wage. Those 14 years of age leaving at the fifth grade show 
highest per cent in the same [wage] column as those 15 years of age leaving at the 
eighth grade. 

Grade, wage, and length of time since leaving school.—N either grade nor length of time 
since leaving school has any consistent influence on wage. 

Amusements.—Moving pictures are the most important; dancing, cards, and outdoor 
exercise of all kinds are conspicuously rare. 

Dress —Two were ‘‘showy”’ in comparison to 22 ‘“‘shabby.”’ 

Ambitions.—Dressmaking is the favorite career. The second favorite among girls 
is musician, among parents ‘‘business course.’’ Ten per cent of the girls report that 
they have none; 7.4 per cent of the parents report that they have none. 
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RECENT REPORTS RELATING TO WORKMEN’S COMPEN. 
SATION AND INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. ' 


During the operation of the workmen’s compensation act for t}), 
year ending June 30, 1914, as set forth in the second annual report. | 
the State industrial accident board issued on January 20, 1915 
96,382 nonfatal and 509 fatal injuries were reported, the total repro- 
senting an increase of 7.4 per cent over the previous year. Of the 
nonfatal cases 83,920, or 87 per cent, were insured and of the 509 
fatal cases 371, or 72.88 per cent, were insured and 138 were no 
insured, the only method for recovering damages open to the latt 
being in suits at common law, in which event the three common-lay 
defenses formerly available to employers would be removed. Of 
the 138 not insured 57.2 per cent were employed on steam railroads. 

Based on mean duration of total disability, the aggregate number 
of days lost as a result of nonfatal industrial accidents was 1,336,966 
and the aggregate number of weeks lost was 190,995. This loss of 
time represented a total wage loss of $3,172,440. Of this total loss 
of wages $2,760,023 was suffered by insured employees. The average 
duration of total disability per reported nonfatal case was 13.87 days, 
but eliminating those cases in which incapacity extended for les: 
than one complete day the average number of days lost per case was 
24.26. The following table presents a comparison of the duration 
of total disability for the year ending June 30, 1913, and June 30, 
1914, showing that the noncompensable cases, that is, those injuries 
lasting less than two weeks, were fairly constant for each period. 








- 1 Second annual report of the industrial accident board, July 1, 1913, to June 30, 1914. Boston, 1°". 
483 pp. Illustrated. . 
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COMPARISON OF DURATION OF TOTAL DISABILITY FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 
1913, AND JUNE 30, 1914, SHOWING PER CENT OF DISABILITY LASTING ONE DAY OR 
OVER. 

[ Based on injuries reported to the board and not on cases handled by insurance companies. ] 





j 
cent | | cent 
disa- | Num- disa- 
bilities | ber of | bilities 
1 day | cases, | l day 
and | and 
over;r,. 


Length of disability. 





40, 92 











bas Fae aa hate serge cncecvedereces eee 
CEN cadets SW cdcre sarc ctccesccedtnocesuseciedensess 
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Total, 2 weeks and under (noncompensable) 


Ee ee 
5 to 8 weeks 

9 to 13 weeks 
ened beumans aad an | 
Overt Gite dass ocmceys- ahah ais cca Datla, Palanan aed ss 
Pe ee ih cee Oct ve anebescacesdccconice sceul 





Total, 15 days and over (compensable) 582 | 9: 40.51 | 21. 568 22. 26 38. 77 





Grand total 00 | 96,891 | 100. 00 | 100. 00 





It is interesting to note that while the total number of cases in 
which the injury lasted more than two weeks is almost identical for 
each year, the number of injuries lasting six months and over increased 
from 272 to 731, or 16.87 per cent. 

Returns from insurance companies show that the estimated pay- 
ments for medical and hospital attention, compensation for disability 
and dependency, together with outstanding losses payable to depend- 
ents and to those with continuing disabilities for the year ending 
June 30, 1914, amounted to $2,621,752.91. This amount does not 
include any of the expenses of insurance administration.’ The in- 





| In the report of the Massachusetts insurance commissioner for the year 1914 it is stated that insurance 
companies transacting workmen’s compensation business covering a period of 27 months collected in 
premiums $8,892,535 and paid out in benefits $3,497,063, thus requiring only 39.3 per cent of actual earned 
premiumsto pay all theirlosses. Based on figures contained in that report the amount of premiumsearned 
in the nine months ending September 30, 1914, was $3,639,868, and the total benefits paid amounted to 
$1,783,220, or approximately 49 per cent of the earned premiums. So far as the expense of conducting the 
business is concerned the commissioner is of the opinion that ‘‘30 per cent of the premium ought to be an 
outside allowance to the companies, and that at least 70 per cent ought to be available for payment of 
benefits. No stock company b«s yet kept its expense within that limit, and while they continue to pay 
17} per cent for getting the business, leaving only 12} per cent for all other expenses and for profits on the 
basis of a 70 per cent loss ratio, it is evident that closer figuring on expenses than has yet been mado will 
have to be adopted ualess they cut the acquisition cost. For workmen’s compensation insurance it should 
be reduced, for it is in effect compulsory upon employers. There is no reason for taking $17.50 out of every 
$100 the employer pays for his insurance and handing it over to a middleman. The total acquisition cost 
for this business should be himited to 10 per cent. This is public-welfare business and not agency-welfare 
business, and all unnecessary burdens should be removed.”’ 
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crease in payments and estimates on outstanding losses, including 
medical service, over the first year of the act amounted to 56.3 per 
cent, which increase is probably due largely to the very considerable 
increase in the proportion of those injured who were insured. 

Based on the 41,383 fatal and nonfatal injuries handled by the 
insurance companies during the year ending June 30, 1913, the aver- 
age compensation paid per case, including medical and hospital sery- 
ice, was $40.50, while the average per case for the 60,160 handled 
during the following year was $43.57. The result of the operation 
of the workmen’s compensation law for the year ending June 30, 1914. 
is indicated by the following transactions of all insurance companies 
doing business in the State: 


Number of employees receiving medical service only. -. 42,798 
Number of employees receiving compensation only... .. 3, 008 
Number of employees receiving both medical services 
Ls os tect dhdheccdtbets cecedencsesous 14, 029 
Po Td a navbaceseshecspencwes 59, 835 
Number of cases reported requiring neither payment of 
compensation nor medical expense...............--- 28, 118 








Number of fatal-injury cases reported in which depend- 
ents totally dependent for support upon the employee 


Rae hks Ane RaeEnenebne shuns ceatene 219 
Number of fatal-injury cases in which dependents par- 

tially dependent were left.....................-....- 69 
Number of fatal-injury cases in which no dependents 


i es ethowis 37 


Total fatal-injury cases in which compensation 


le hl eR ow dawd vib Maen eas Hebe eens bens eves 
Total fatal and nonfatal cases receiving benefits............... 60, 160 
Total compensation paid all injured employees and de- 
pendents of all fatally injured employees. ........... , $882, 162. 30 
Payments covering medical and hospital services and 
ERE NR ST A Re a a 446, 171. 52 


Estimated liability on account of compensation due in- 

jured employees and their dependents covering the 

amount of deferred payments for losses incurred and 

the estimated cost of undetermined losses... ........- 1, 183, 340. 16 
Estimated liability on account of medical services ren- 

Garee BUS met YOR MANES. ow cee nee eee eee. 110, 078. 93 





Total benefits paid and estimated liability out- 
ities i eemnenaisdl hanes oonqus coesewsase ese $2, 621, 752.9! 
Compensation paid in fatal- injury cases in which de- 
pendents totally dependent survived. TE eps 57, 396. 33 
Estimated liability on account of delened ‘payments 
CE Se Us LEM et STASUR AE... IOS. 440, 279. 74 
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Compensation paid in fatal-injury cases in which de- 

pendents partially dependent survived 
Estimated liability on account of deferred payments 

PE be nensseukis onsenes sacthnsencescce 59, 830. 26 
Payments covering fatal-injury cases where no depend- 

ents survived 3, 611.03 
Estimated liability on account of deferred payments 

ee, ree 

Total paid and estimate liability in fatal cases 
(included in total of items 8 to 1!) $578, 705. 75 

In the classification of nonfatal accidents by industries, iron and 
steel ranks first with 17,176 injuries and the textile industry comes 
second with 14,508 injuries. Of the fatal injuries, 174 occurred in 
road, street, and bridge transportation, 74 occurred in the building 
trades, and the remaining 261 were scattered among 20 other indus- 
tries, including the miscellaneous group. The number of accidents 
per 1,000 employees for 25 selected branches of industry was highest 
in the automobile factories, being 287, and lowest among the clothing 
makers, being 22. ‘The value of these figures, however, is seriously 
impaired because the factor of the number of hours or days worked 
is not available for the purpose of weighting the element of exposure. 

An analysis of causes of nonfatal accidents shows that 32 per cent 
were due to hand labor, 25 per cent were caused by machinery, and 
43 per cent were due to all other causes. Of the 509 fatal accidents 
hand labor was responsible for 5 per cent, machinery for 17 per cent 
and all other causes for 78 per cent. More than 91 per cent of the 
nonfatal cases and 99 per cent of the fatal cases were males. In 
both the fatal and nonfatal groups the largest number of persons 
affected were receiving between $11.01 and $12 per week, the per 
cent in the former group being 15.3 and in the latter, 12.1. The 
largest number, 23.3 per cent, of those fatally injured were between 
the ages of 40 and 49, while of those nonfatally injured the largest 
number, 37 per cent, were from 21 to 29 years of age. 

The report suggests that workmen’s compensation has to a large 
extent superseded the system of employers’ liability. In 1911 there 
was collected in premiums for employers’ liability insurance $1,680,- 
280, while the net recovery by employees, after the different expenses 
of litigation were deducted, was estimated to be about $400,000, or 
23.8 per cent of the premiums. This amount represents about 15 
per cent of the payments and estimates on outstanding losses received 
by employees under the benefits of the workmen’s compensation act 
for the second year ending June 30, 1914. During the first year of 
the compensation act, ending June 30, 1913, it is estimated that the 
premiums collected for employers’ liability insurance decreased 87 


- 
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per cent, while the decrease in the losses paid was estimated at 54 De 
cent. On the other hand, according to the report of the State insy;- 
ance commissioner, insurance companies collected in premiums, und 
the compensation law, during 27 months ending September 30, 191: 
a total of $8,892,535, and paid in benefits $3,497,063, or 39.3 pw 
cent of earned premiums. Thus under the liability law a much |. vee 
percentage of benefits was available to the injured employee than i, 
der the compensation act, while a correspondingly higher percent: 
was absorbed in expenses of. administration, litigation, etc. ‘ 
payments during the year ending June 30, 1914, namely, $2.62 
752.91, represented an increase of $944,372.09 over the first 12-mon({\; 
period, which increase was due to the greater number of injured ¢i::- 
ployees insured under the act, to increasing efficiency in administrat iv) 
to an increased number of agreements in proportion to the number of inj) 
ries, and in general to the better understanding on allsides of the scoje 
and real intent of the law. In the year July 1, 1913, to June 30, 1914, 
the employees of Massachusetts lost in wages $3,172,440. In additivy 
to the suffering and other intangible results of injuries in the agere- 
gate there was a money loss to employees, contributed as their share 
of the cost of industrial injuries, of at least $1,000,000. The cost o! 
providing compensation benefits borne in the original instance |) 
the employers, but ultimately intended to be shifted to the consuniw, 
amounted to $4,590,000, which on a total pay roll of $450,000.00 
represented an average rate of approximately 1 per cent. The value 
of manufactured products reported by the Massachusetts bureau of 
labor statistics for the year 1913 was $1,658,728,363. The total 
amount of wages earned was $351,299,706. By reducing this figure 
to the probable amount covered by insurance, and estimating tic 
premium in accordance with the average rate, it is found that in maiiu- 
facturing industries the premiums would aggregate at least $3 ,000,0) 
According -to the returns for 1913, therefore, the cost of insurance 
shifted to the consumer of manufactured product would amount to 
only 18 cents per $100 value. This includes both the cost of losscs 
and the cost of insurance administration. 

One feature of the payment of compensation in Massachusetts !s 
the authority granted the board to make lump-sum settlements. 
These, however, must be approved by the full board before thi) 
become effective, and the conditions under which the payments ire 
made are three: (1) The case must be unusual, (2) the settlement 
must be for the best interests of the employee or his dependent, «id 
(3) the amount fixed must be adequate. The determination of t!ils 
last point was found to be difficult, because it is almost impossible to 
tell in advance how long the injured employee will be incapacitated, 
to what extent the reparative process has developed at the time o! 
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the award, and to what extent there will be impairment in earning 
ability, ete. In this connection computed percentages of disability 
for specific injuries based on compensation awards in various State 
and according to various foreign standards and authorities are used. 

The board made a study of cases of fatally injured employees 
whose employers were not insured under the workmen’s compensation 
act, and secured information from 75 dependents of the 138 workers 
in this group. The average age of the deceased employees was 37.6; 
the average weekly wage was $14.94. In 10 of the cases there were 
no dependents; in the remaining, 39 widows, 83 children, and 28 
parents, brothers, and sisters were dependent upon the deceased 
employees. The total amount paid to dependents was $35,885, an 
average of $478.47 per case. Under the workmen’s compensation 
act these dependents would have received $122,357.75, an average of 
$1,631.44 per case. In these 75 cases considered there were 31 
settlements made. The report suggests that the reason no settle- 
ment was made nor information received in a number of cases may 
be attributed to the fact that many of the injured workmen were 
foreigners whose families were living in Europe and who, through 
ignorance of the law or method of procedure in this country, neglected 
to make any claim. It was found that the actual settlement made 
in many cases was in no way proportionate to the wages received 
and the dependency involved. In 10 cases in which settlements 
were made in excess of the amount which would have been due under 
the act the total amount paid was about 68 per cent more than the 
amount payable under the act, whereas in the remaining cases the 
settlements made were less than one-third of the amount which 
these dependents would have received had the employees been 
insured, ‘‘Some large awards were made in cases where the de- 
pendency was comparatively slight, while families totally dependent 
upon the wages of the employee received a pitiably small amount, 
if any.” 

In Massachusetts compensation is paid to all employees who are 
incapacitated for work by reason of occupational diseases arising 
‘‘out of and in the course of their employment.” In all, 354 non- 
fatal and 8' fatal cases were registered with the board during the 
year covered by the report. These were grouped into three main 
divisions: (1) Those due to harmful substances causing constitutional 
disturbances, (2) those due to harmful conditions, and (3) those due 
to irritant fluids and substances resulting in local affection. The 
experience of the board in this connection is indicated by the follow- 
ing summary: 


' This is quoted from the text of the report. In the table which follows, also taken from the report, 10 
fatal accidents are shown. No explanation is offered for this difference. 
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PERSONAL INJURIES BY DISEASES OF OCCUPATION, JULY 1, 1913, TO JUNE 30, 1914. 























Classification. | Industry. 
Non- 
fatal. 
Harmful substances. 
FR ARR Sa Other chemical workers. . . . .. 1 
RRS Marble and stone cutters.....)...... 
Flour and grain mi'js.......-- 1 
Foundries and metal working. 1 
Gases, vapors, and | Building and hand trades. . .. 1 
fumes, BE BI on on mn aescccesen 1 
Other chemical workers... .. . 1 
° Automobile factories.......... 1 
Other iron and steel workers... 1 
Printing and publishing 1 
establishments. 
Rubber factories.............- 1 
Construction and mainte- 1 
nance of streets, roads, sew- 
ers, etc. 
Hiages tamtiax) .. 1 TRON... 2. 5 n ccc ec ee esee 3 
Water transportation. ........ 3 
eee eo Building and hand trades. . . . 3 
freee 1 
Glass makers, workers.......- 1 
Car and railroad shops... ..... 3 
Foundries and metal working. 1 
Wagons and carriages......... 1 
Jewelry factories.............- 1 
Printing and publishing 3 
establishments. 
Electrical supplies. ........... 1 
Construction and mainte- 1 
nance of streets, roads, sew- 
ers, etc. 
Street railways. .............. 2 
Wholesale and retail trade. ... 1 
Mercury ..........- Ship and boat building......./...... 
Harmful conditions. | 
Extreme cold...... Sea erwesting...............- | . 
Building and hand trades... .} 4 
Fertilizer makers............. 2 
IES ae a 1 
Fish curersand packers... .... 1 
Flour and grain mills........ 1 
Slaughter and packing houses. 2 
Sugar makers and refiners. .. . 1 
Foundries and metal working. 4 
Ship and boat building....... 1 
0 ER PS eer 3 
TT cc nihikehews peice coals x00 
Box makers (wood).......... 1 
DG Setcckeunas. <ocness 2 
0 eee 3 
gE ae 1 
Woolen and worsted mills. ... 2 
Electric light and power com- 
I dS Mee Racin wcities 4 
eae 4 
Water transportation......... 6 
Construction and maintenance 
of streets, roads, sewers, etc. 15 
Truck, transfer, cab, and hack 
CTS eae 7 
Streets railways.............- 11 
Steam railroads............... 4 
Express companies........... 1 
Te ph and telephone...... 1 
Wholesale and retail trade... . 30 
Warehouses and cold-storage 
enh bait cecilia 3 
Other persons in trade........ 1 
Professional service........... 1 
Extreme heat......| Fertilizer makers............. 1 
i ins cendcccedsemecoses « 3 
: Sugar makers and refiners.... 1 
rt 
1 ae 
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Cases. 
To- | Fa- 
tal. | tal. 
| a 
ee 1 
KR ay 











“see 


~se0ee 


se eee 








seen 








Nonfatal cases. 


Days; To- 
lost. | tal. 








Wages 
lost. 


To- 


tal. 


$19 
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PERSONAL INJURIES BY DISEASES OF OCCUPATION, JULY 1, 1913, TO JUNE 30, 1914— 
‘ Continued. 


‘ases. Nonfatal cases. 


| 


Classification. Industry. 7 
Fa- | To- | Days! To- | Wages 
Li | 

| 


fatal. ul. | tal. | lost. | tal. lost. 


ee 


Harmful condi- 
tions—Continued. | 


Extreme heat tah sicccici win arid sido 
Printing and publishing es- | 
EEE 1 
RIE PE RN Daas 
Woolen and worsted mills... .| 
Rubber factories.............. | 
Gas and electric light compa- | 
Dinh th t40bdebpehweneclen 
Street railways : 
Steam railroads...............} 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Occupations not in industries. 
Eye strain Electrical oe RES RR 
Strain, fatigue, Building and hand trades... .. 
cramp, fault y,po- | Foundries and metal working. 
sitions, ‘‘oceupa- | Ship and boat building 
tional neuroses,” | Other iron and steel workers. . 
blows, vibration, | Shoes.............. senaesecee. 
pressure, ete., | Wholesale and retail trade.... 
causing injuries 
to nerves, mus- 
cles,and bones. 








Irritant fluids and 
substances. 


Brass mills..... a akihdbesataeeta mies 
Other metal workers.......... 
Electrical supplies 
CRON Sconces Pk ce tt Sa ae 
Printing and publishing estab-, 
lishments. 
ES, a 
Woolen and worsted mills. ... 
Cyanide and plat- | Other iron and steel workers. 
ing solutions. 





Other metal workers......... 
Other miscellaneous indus- | 
tries and occupations. 
Wholesale and retail trade.. 
NS is cc ene nbbnne } 
eet wasuncveboonnael 
ee, , tas Jchiad os 
pees WOEeO............ 
Woolen and worsted mills. -... 


Hides 
TEE dhercccnstice opecs 
Lime Other iron and steel workers. .| 
Hiarness and saddle makers | 

and repairers. 


DO ee 


m= Dh oI we 


Other iron and steel workers. . 
Building and hand trades. . - .| 
h Electrical su 
Poisonous vines, | Building and: 
trees, shrubs, etc. 


1and trades.... 


Foundries and metal working. 

Other liquor and beverage | 
workers. | 

Other woodworkers........... } 

Construction and mainte- | 
nance of streets, roads, 
sewers, etc. 

Real estate 


—_ 


Raw wool. ......... 
Washing and cleans-| Print works 

ing fluids. Woolen and worsted mills. ... 
Banking and brokerage 
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PERSONAL INJURIES BY DISEASES OF OCCUPATION, 
Concluded. 





1, 1913, TO JUNE 30, 1914— 





Classification. Industry. 





Trritant fluids and 
substances—Con. 


Local irritation 








Building and hand trades..... 


from constant | Foundries and metal working 
vibration, blows,| Other iron and steel workers. . 
pressure, etc. ths) énnniess +a 00chbeuse. 


aoe 
Other miscellaneous i 
tries and occupations. 


Steam railroads........ 
Laundries and laundry 
Miscellaneous...... POUOTERY 00-0000 s 000. 


Other food preparers. . 


— makers. 
Ee on ahs ieee 


Box makers (pa Sana 

Printing and publi 
lishments. 

Electrical supplies... .. 





Tee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


Jewelry factories.../.......... 
ESSE ee: 


ndus- 


Street railways..............-. 


work. 


Building and hand trades.... 
Other chemical workers. . : 


Foundries and metal w orking. 
Other iron and steel workers. . 
Leather belt, leather case, and 






i la le 


Other miscellaneous indus- 
tries and occupations. 


Workers in ‘‘not specified”’ 
manufacturing and mechan- 
ical industries. 

Wholesale and retail trade... . 


Occupations not in industries. 


Nonfatal cases. 


















































In a chapter on compensation benefits the statement is made thit 
from the point of view of administration the Massachusetts law | 
good, but that its provisions for permanent disability should he 
improved. By an amendment which went into effect October 

1914, the rate of compensation was increased from 50 per cent to 
66% per cent of the loss in average weekly wages. Moreover tlic 
maximum period of payments in case of death and either partial or 
total disability has been extended to 500 weeks, with $4,000 as thie 
maximum amount of compensation which may be paid. 
purpose of determining the adequacy of the provisions of the com- 
pensation law this chapter is devoted to a comparison between |! 
and the California workmen’s compensation, insurance, and safet) 
act. It is explained that the California law is chosen because it | 
the only such law in force in this country wherein an attempt !s 
made to construct a schedule of benefits in which weight is given to 
the varying effects of different kinds of injury on persons of differen! 


Sih 0 i NEI 
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ages and engaged in different kinds of occupation. Examples are 
given to indicate the probable award which would be made in Cali- 
fornia in a few actual cases of permanent disability taken from the 
Massachusetts experience. A tabulated coniparison of the benefits 
under the two laws is presented. 

During April, May, and June, 1914, the board, operating through 
its inspection department, carried on a campaign of factory inspec- 
tion for the purpose of promoting accident prevention and encourag- 
ing employers to form safety committees to assist in reducing the 
number of accidents in their plants. The data were collected from 
48 factories employing 56,587 workers, and covered two 6-month 
periods, one ending December 31, 1913, preceding the inspection, 
and the other ending December 31, 1914, after the inspectors had 
conferred with employers and suggested methods for eliminating 
causes of accidents. This information is summarized in the follow- 
ing table: 

COMPARATIVE NONFATAL ACCIDENT EXPERIENCE OF 48 SELECTED FACTORIES 


FOR TWO 6MONTH PERIODS, ONE BEFORE AND ONE AFTER THE ACCIDENT PRE- 
VENTION METHODS WERE IN FORCE, 


{A reported accident is a notice of injury made to the board by the employer and all reports so made are 
included whether or not there was any disability or charge on account of medical attention. A dis- 
ability case is one in which there was disability on any day or shift other than the one on which the 
injury occurred. A compensation case is one in which compensation was paid for total disability when 
this disability was still existent or after the fifteenth day following the occurrence of the injury. A 
lost day is one in which there was disability on any other day than the one on which the injury occurred. 
A compensation day is one on which compensation was paid for one day to one person for total dis- 
ability. ‘The wage loss is based on the average weekly earning shown on the various accident reports 
taken in conjunction with the period of total disability. Compensation paid is derived from the amount 
so paid in each case on account of total disability.} 





: . Average per con- | Average per 100 
oneetawne . cern for 6 months employees for 6 
: oor ae P ° Per ending— months ending— 
Classification. cent of 
——— decrease. 

1913 1914 | 1913 1914 1913 1914 








Reported accidents 2, 403 1,901 50. 06 39. 60 4. 24 3. 35 
Disability CGe08................-. 1, 138 907 23. 70 18. 89 2.01 1.60 
Compensation cases............- 422 301 8.79 6. 27 .74 . 53 
Dios ode kins torso 22, 548 14, 237 469.75 296. 60 39. 84 25.15 
Compensation days............. 11, 476 6, 401 239. 08 133. 35 20. 28 11.31 
WR ea. SO $34, 667 $22, 195 $722. 22 $462. 39 $61. 26 $39. 22 
Compensation paid $9, 035 $5, 329 $188.21 | $111.02 $15. 96 $9. 41 
| ' 





























In this comparison no serious attempt was made to procure the 
average number of full-time workers in each concern, and the total 
number of employees given, 56,587, represents the average at any 
one time in the course of the year. The number reported to the 
board at the time of the inspection has been made to serve for the 
two periods considered. This being the fact and no account there- 
fore having been taken of the inevitable fluctuation in the number of 
persons employed and in the number of days in operation of. the 
various factories, thus eliminating the element of exposure, the 
comparisons of the above table are rather unsatisfactory. 
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The costs and wage loss given above show only that part which is 
due to lost time for total disability and do not include the entire 
money loss due to accidents. 

Other real costs not included are those on account of medical and 
hospital service, additional compensation for specific injuries and 
compensation for partial disability. Likewise time lost on account 
of partial disability is not included. These figures, while necessary 
for computing the cost of insurance, were not considered essential for 
the purpose of the study here made. While the cost of medical atten- 
tion might well be included, such information was not readily available 
when the data were compiled. In this campaign the ultimate aim 
of the board was to impress upon all concerns the fact that a real 
reduction of accidents may be accomplished, first, through the 
agency of eliminating unsafe conditions, and second, by organizing 
for safety. Efficient organizations in which conditions are kept up 
to a standard which should be constantly raised is a most vital factor 
for the reduction of accidents and the enormous economic loss thereby 
entailed and for the ultimate solution of the problem of reducing 
the cost of insurance. 

In connection with accident prevention in industries the report 
shows, as already indicated, that the average amount of compensa- 
tion benefits for the 60,161 cases handled by insurance companies 
was, in 1913, $40.51, and in 1914, $43.57. It is stated that two years 
of extensive and classified study has led the board to conclude that 
at least 40 per cent of the accidents arising out of and in the course of 
employment may be avoided and prevented by the introduction of 
efficient safety devices and the organization of safety committees in 
cooperation with the board. During the first two years, administra- 
tion of the workmen’s compensation act 186,076 nonfatal and 98° 
fatal injuries were reported, although the total reported by insurance 
companies as receiving benefits was 101,544. Based on this figure 
the average sum paid for and estimated as outstanding in compensa- 
tion benefits per case was $42.33, while the actual premium cost was 
slightly in excess of $107 for each case. By reason of the injuries 
above referred to employers lost the services of experienced workmen 
for a total of 2,493,753 working days, and the actual wage loss to the 
employees was $6,137,665. The value of the economic loss to tlic 
employer by reason of the substitution of less efficient employecs 
constitutes a heavy tax on industry often overlooked. At least 50) 
per cent of this loss, it is believed, may be saved to employers and 
employees. A detailed plan for the organization of safety committces 
is given, and it is the opinion of the board that if such plan were pu' 
into effect it would eventually result in a saving by employers of an 
average of nearly $40 on every injury reported to the board which 
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subsequently is prevented. It is also claimed that the employers 
may save through such organizations at least 50 per cent of loss in 
wages sustained by them on account of injuries. 

The inspection department was organized at the beginning of 1914, 
and its work covering nearly 11 months is reported. During that 
time 3,157 investigations were made in every part of the State. 
Among matters investigated were circumstances and facts of particu- 
lar accidents necessary to determine whether they occurred “ out of 
and in the course of employment,’ whether either employer or the 
employee was guilty of serious and willful misconduct, the extent and 
duration of the disability, both total and partial, the average weekly 
rate-of wages of the injured employee on which his compensation 
should be based, the extent and reasonableness of medical and hospital 
services rendered, and, in fatal cases, all the facts relating to depend- 
ency. In addition, 145 industrial establishments, employing 110,000 
workers, were inspected and a copy of the inspector’s report and recom- 
mendations was sent to each employer. The replies received indicate 
that this feature of the work is meeting with general cooperation 
on the part of employers. 

The cooperation of insurance companies in the matter of accident 
prevention and reduction is commended, and evidence of this assist- 
ance is furnished in statements submitted for publication in the 
report giving the attitude of the various companies toward accident 
prevention and reciting some results accomplished. About 100 pages 
of the report are devoted to these statements, including illustrations 
of various methods of safeguarding machinery. 

Two years experience in Massachusetts has prompted the industrial 
accident board to make certain recommendations for changes in the 
compensation law. For many accidents no compensation is available 
either to the injured employee or his dependent family in case of 
death. The board believes that this condition is due to the fact 
that the law is elective and not uniform in its application, and 
recommends that legislation be enacted to make the statute apply to 
all employers and to employees and their dependents within the 
classes mentioned in the present elective act, and to such others 
who on conditions may be included. 

Of several other recommendations included in the report two are 
of sufficient importance to merit specific reference. The present act 
provides a waiting period of two weeks during which medical attend- 
ance is furnished but no compensation paid. The important reason 
for a waiting period is to discourage malingering, and since it is stated 
that “such cases are practically unknown in this Commonwealth” the 
board recommends that the law be changed so as to provide for a 
waiting period of 10 days in all cases in which the incapacity does not 
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exceed 28 days, and in all other cases where the period of incapacity 
exceeds such period of 28 days from the date of injury compensatioy 
should date back to the day of injury. 

The board also recommends that the maximum weekly amow 
payable in all cases under the statute be changed from $10 to $i 4. 
the minimum payment to remain as it now is, at $4 weekly. When 
the general statute was amended increasing the rate of compensation 
from 50 per cent to 66% per cent of the average weekly wage of tho 
injured employee no change was made in the minimum and maximum 
weekly payments and it is believed that the skilled employee should 
receive at least a share of the benefits provided by the increase in th. 
rate of compensation. 

In a chapter devoted to the comparative cost of compensation 
under different scales of benefits, an analysis is presented to establish 
a reasonably accurate set of loss cost differentials which will indicate 
the effect of changes in the law as suggested above. The board 
estimates that— 


If the benefits which went into effect October 1, 1914, had heen 
operative in the period July 1, 1913, to June 30, 1914, the increaso 
in the cost of compensation would have been approximately 40 per 
cent and the increase over the cost of the present law due to propose 
amendments would have been 12 per cent. Insurance companies 
have reported to the Industrial Accident Board figures which show 
the paid and estimated outstanding losses in compensation claims. 
If we take their figures for the year July 1, 1913, to June 30, 1914 
$2,299,330.60 '—and increase this amount by 40 per cent, we get 
$3,219,330.60, as an estimate of payments which would have been 
made in this period if the present law had then been in effect. The 
addition of 12 per cent to this amount results in the estimated cos! 
under the proposed amendments if effective in this period. Such 
increase makes the total estimate of cost under the changes considered 
$3,605,650.27, or an additional cost of $386,319.67. Analysis of tlie 
factors which result in the increase of 12 per cent shows that the total 
increase would be 3 per cent if no change were made in the waiting 

eriod. Since 3 per cent is one quarter of 12 per cent, and the total 
imcrease in dollars is estimated at $386,319.67, one-quarter of this 
amount, or $96,579.91, represents the increased cost due to increasing 
the maximum weekly compensation to $14. The balance of $28),- 
799.76 is the estimated cost due to a reduction in the waiting period. 


As indicating the manner in which the act has been interpreted !)) 
the board and applied in cases arising for settlement, 27 pages of thie 
report are devoted to a statement of rulings and decisions under t!ie 
act. This is followed by a chapter presenting a survey of workmen + 
compensation legislation in the various states. 

Included in the report is a gallery of injured workmen with a bric! 
comment on each case. 


1 This does not agree with the amount given on pp. 24 and 472 of the report, and the discrepancy is )\' 
explained. 
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OHIO. 


In the Statement of the Condition of the Ohio State Insurance Fund, 
as of November 15, 1915, it is asserted that had the plan ceased 
operating on that date it would return to the employers $697,279.36, 
which would be over and above all amounts necessary to bring to 
full maturity every single claim and all collected unearned premi- 
ums, and would be made up of the following items: 


Interest received from premium deposits...................--..---.-. $182, 408. 26 
The 5 per cent premium required of all self-insurers.................... 142, 174.27 
(Catastrophe reserve developed by State risks. .................2-2..-.. 346, 003. 48 
Net surplus premium 26, 693. 35 


697, 279. 36 
[t is explained that this total will be very substantially increased 
when all additional premiums due the fund as of November 15, 1915, 
as a result of very heavy underestimates of pay rolls, are collected. 
Based on a large number of pay roll reports that have been recently 
completed by the employers and returned to the commission, the 
actual pay-roll total would be increased approximately 44 per cent 
over the estimated pay roll. 
“Most of the 209 rates which have been increased can be substan- 
tially reduced and that the 253 rates which have been reduced as of 
January 1, 1916, can be still further reduced.” 


A tentative ‘‘statement of the conditions of the employers’ fund as a whole” as of 
November 15, 1915, issued by the commission, is as follows: 


ASSETS. 
Sas bas Lk ak onc cesctiapddecebacess $6, 064, 145. 
Premiums in course of collection 453, 237. 
EEE ee 159, 607. 
Interest from premium deposits............... 182, 408. 





Total >, 859, 399. 


Warrants issued 3, 695, 885. 
Reserve for losses (to bring all claims to full maturity) 1, 875, 410. 
Catastrophe reserve developed by premium of State risks. ........... 346, 003. 48 
(a) Interest received from premium deposits. .............-....-... 182, 408. 
(6) 5 per cent premium from self-insurers .. . . 142, 174. 27 
a ll Re al a 590, 823. 54 
Net surplus premiums 26, 693. 35 





6, 859, 399. 08 


This statement, it is explained, involves the factor of underesti- 
mated pay rolls as applied to both earned and unearned premiums. 
It shows an unearned premium total of $590,823.54 and it is suggested 
that when all additional premiums due the fund as of November 15, 
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$1,000,000. 


93.7 per cent. 
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1915, have been colleeted, the total unearned premiums will be nex 


The tentative statement of unearned premiums versus loss cost as 
of November 15, 1915, covering employers’ fund only, shows gross 
earned premiums amounting to $5,943,993.01; awards made, includ- 
ing paid and deferred, amounting to $5,018,040.56; ' pending claims, 
including unreported, amounting to $553,255.62; total losses amount- 
ing to $5,571,296.18; surplus of $372,696.83, and gross loss ratio of 
The net earned premiums versus loss cost, showing 
a net loss ratio, is set forth in the following table: 



















STATEMENT OF NET EARNED PREMIUM VERSUS NET LOSS COST AS OF NOV. 15, 1915 
(EMPLOYERS’ FUND ONLY). 




































— | | . | 
a od | Gross earned |Catastrophe Net earned Total . . Li 
. Schedule. | premium. reserve. | premium. losses. Surplus. ‘ 
I vd. incidtapapatios intl: | $53,649.87 | $3,119.52 | $50,530.35 | $49, 621. 31 $908.54 | 98.2 
Chemical—paint and drug.........| 26,417.12 1,602.45 | 24,814.67 | 26,862.22 |— 2,047.55 | 108.3 
Coach (carriage and wagon)....... | 149,189.39 8, 383. 52 | 140, 805. 87 | 142, 068.93 |— 1, 263.06 | 100.9 
a RA a "727"] 442°756.43 | 227917.03 | 4197 839. 40 | 4987 387.15 |—78) 547.75 | 118.7 
inc deniuvhas cegees ve 1, 105, 806.57 | 61,255. 84 |1,044,550.73 | 920,060.22 | 124,490.51 | 88.1 
i ea 117,380.45 | 6,881.56 | 110,498.89 | 87,619.35 | 22,879.54] 79.3 
Leather (shoes) ..............-..-- | 63,848.01 | 3,820.27 | 60,027.74] 45,599.94 | 14,427.80 | 76.0 
eR aa 187,926.75 | 11,231.98 | 176,694.77 | 200,553.15 |—23,858.28 | 113.5 
I Reh as on ievicabesbuducal 54,350.49 | 2,659.42 | 51,691.07 | 36,504.58| 15,096.49 | 70.8 
Motal . .... 2. cece cccecccecsccceee| 1,744, 527.12 | 105, 152.37 |1,639,374.75 11,638,045.56 1,329.19 | 99.9 
Se iis ccibebevk obtudbes 34,464.70 | 2,104.25 | 32,360.45 | | 41,062.30 |— 8, 701.85 | 126.9 
Mining RN oo aeceende 19,755.03 | 1,171.57 | 18,583.46] 21,518.76 |— 2,935.30 | 115.8 
SE ere Pre 427,853.29 | 24,440.86 | 403,412.43 | 456, 304. 26 |—52, 891.83 | 113.1 
a a gh RRS: 68, 122. 22 | 3,902.48 | 64,219.84 | 70, 883. 26 |— 6, 663.42 | 110.4 
Ore and blast furnace............- 125,555.94 | 8,570.05 | 116,985.89 | 137,909.36 |—20, 923.47 | 117.9 
oe in AR aaa 120,996.14 | 7,884.88 | 113,111.26 | 129; 599.33 |—16, 488.07 | 114 
Pottery (glass).............-.-.---| 221, 997.97 | 13,000.47 | 208, 997. 50 | 248, 474.82 |—39, 477.32 | 118.9 
A ana fi SIR EERE 9 a 67,560.82 | 3,997.32 |  63°563.50 | 61'870.39 | 1,693.11 | ) 
ene ee ree See ss Se | 107,255.28 | 6,240.24 | 101,015.04] 95,471.77 | 5,543.27 | 94.5 
ee so a aswel |  22°548.15] 1,254.61 | 21,293.54] 13,715.89] 7,577.65 | 64.4 
ech nnn shane ce ncanvwteh | 138,951.39 | 8, 787.45 | 130, 163.94 | 139; 820.73 |— 9,656.79 | 107.4 
ING, bon Saat, Aiea beanies 68,393.80} 4,086.21 | 64,307.59] 45,253.34] 19,054.25] 70.4 
ie Mask «amieemenainmamiick 14, 240. 94 807.60 | 13,433.34] 3,546.22] 9,887.12] 20.4 
SP Sa ll RR ee 11,042. 16 581.36} 10,460.80 | 15,859.68 |— 5,398.88 | 151.6 
RR A | 364,818.42 | 20,972.45 | 343,845.97 | 293,684.51 | 50,161.46 | 85.4 
oie STE ¢ etitllS & | 152,367.35] 9,252.66 | 143,114.69 | 131/868.12 | 11,246.57] 92.1 
NES dss Ji whi 6k0scentio’ | 32,217.11] 1,925.06 | 30,292.05] 19,040.53 | 11,251.52 | 62.9 
| - es > | 





| 5, 943, 993. 01 | 346, 003. 








































48 5,597,989.53 [5,571,206.18 | 26,693.35 | 99.5 





In this table the total catastrophe 
premiums on State risks. 
on premium deposits, amounting to 


per cent catastrophe reserve, amounting to $142,174.27; making a 
total catastrophe reserve of $670,586.01. 


source from which liability insurance 
dends to stockholders. 
has been based on this surplus. 


To this must be added interest received 


The reduction of rates from time to time 
The statement of May 15, 1915, 
showed a net surplus premium of $284,206.06, and as of July 1, 1915, 
the commission made its fifth reduction of rates. 





reserve is that accruing from 





$182,408.26; self insurance 5 






The net surplus is the 
companies would declare divi- 














Noy. 15, 1915. 
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1Including awards made to the middle of December, 


1915, on all accidents occurring on or before 
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OREGON. ' 


The first annual report of the Industrial Accident Commission is 
a pamphlet of 44 pages setting forth the operations of the work- 
men’s compensation law for the 12 months ending June 30, 1915. 
This law creates an industrial fund from which the benefits of the 
act are provided for workmen who are injured by accidents arising 
out of and in the course of their employment. These benefits have 
been paid promptly, without litigation of consequence and irrespec- 
tive of the question of negligence or fault. The fund is made up by 
payments from the employer, the workman, and the State. During 
the first year the employee paid one-half of 1 per cent of his wages but 
not less than 25 cents per month, while the employer paid six times 
as much and the State contributed a subsidy. At present the em- 
ployer pays a percentage of his pay roll, which varies in rate accord- 
ing to the hazard of his operations. The workman’s payment is 
1 cent for each day or part of day employed, his employer paying 
the assessment and deducting it from his wage. The State appro- 
priates one-seventh of the total payments of employers and workmen, 
While the law is optional in character employers and workmen are 
presumed to have elected to become subject to the act where they 
fail to serve written notice of rejection. The provisions of the law 
apply to occupations named in the act, embracing factories, mills, and 
workshops where power-driven machinery is used, construction work, 
and certain other occupations. Employments not subject to the act 
may secure its protection and benefits by application, the com- 
mission being authorized to fix the rates therefor. 

While many employers at first filed formal notice rejecting the 
provisions of the law, a large number later decided to come under 
its protection, and when the law became effective July 1, 1914, em- 
ployers to the number of 4,384 were contributors to the State indus- 
trial accident fund. During the year the number increased to 5,088, 
and it is estimated that between 80 and 85 per cent of the employers 
and workmen subject to the law operated under its provisions during 
the first 12 months. During the year the compensation benefits paid 
out or set aside amounted to $370,200.46. The administrative ex- 
pense amounted to $49,528.05, making the total benefits and expense 
$419,728.51, the administrative expense being 11.8 per cent of this 
amount. | 





1 State of Oregon: First annual report of the State Industrial Accident Commission for the year ending 
June 30, 1915, including also the period of organization from Nov. 5, 1913, to June 30, 1914. Workmen's 
compensation law. Salem, 1915, 44 pp. 
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The following is a recapitulation of the financial statement. of. t})» 
State industrial accident fund at the close of business June 30, 1915. 





RECEIPTS. 
Contributed by the State..................... $90, 345. 22 
Employers’ contributions..................... 450, 932.49 
Workmen’s contributions..................-..- 78, 754. 33 


$620, 032. 04 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


Set aside in reserve to guarantee pensions. .... 174 

Compensation for time loss...............--.-. 121, 638. 27 
First aid to injured workmen.................. 61, 438.70 
Pe EEE TOE PEE ema 
ES tS PE ete yey Oe 7, 060. 27 
Cost of administration to date.................. ! 70,129.22 


440, 329. 68 






























ES ee Py ee) ee Pree ee 179, 702. 36 

As already suggested, the law provides for a payment to the in- 
dustrial accident fund by the State of an amount equal to one-seventh: 
of the total payment made by employers and employees. From this 
fund are made all payments authorized by the act, including the cost 
of administration. The item of $90,345.22 appearing above includes 
the original appropriation of $50,000 made by the legislature and 
$40,345.22 as the State’s contribution from July 1, 1914, to December 
31, 1914. On June 30, 1915, the secretary of state credited to the 
fund $40,910.38 to cover the State’s contribution for the preceding 
six months. Therefore the contribution made by the State for the 
year under consideration would be the total of $40,345.22 and 
$40,910.38, or $81,245.60. The report states, however, that while 
the payments for compensation benefits as shown in the above state- 
ment represent a period of one year, the receipts from employers ani 
workmen were for 11 months only. 

The fact that during the period from November 5, 1913, to June 30, 
1915, the insurance features had been operative for but 12 months, 
suggests several methods of stating the cost of administration. Thc 
total expense during the entire period, amounting to $70,129.22, 
including original organization expense and the cost of permanci 
adjustment, shows a ratio of expense to receipts of 10.6 per cen'.’ 
For the year ending June 30, 1915, the administrative expense re)- 





1 This figure represents the cost of administration from Nov. 5, 1913, to June 30,1915. As noted elsew)ivr 
the administrative cost for the year ending June 30, 1915, was $49,528.05. 

2 If this is based on the recoipts for 11 months as shown in the recapitulation of the financial staten 
the ratio of expense to receipts is 11.3 per cent, instead of 104. 
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-resented 8.69 per cent ' of the moneys handled by the commission 
during that period. Using still another method of stating the cost 
of administration, it required during the year ending June 30, 1915, 
¢1.337 to carry $1 in benefits to injured workmen. 

Where workmen are permanently partially disabled, as in the loss 
of an arm or foot, the law provides a monthly payment of $25 for 
periods of time which vary according to the severity of the injury. 
The awards range from six months at $25 per month for the loss of 
a little finger to 96 months for the loss of an arm at or above the 
elbow. Where the loss of fingers, toes, or an eye is involved, the 
workman has the option of taking the sum awarded in installments 
of $25 per month or a single payment somewhat less than the total 
of the installment payments. During the year 66 per cent chose to 
take payment in a lump sum. While authority is given the com- 
mission in its discretion to make lump-sum payments under certain 
conditions in fatal cases, no applications for such awards were made 
during the first 12 months. 

The Oregon law authorizes the commission to provide medical and 
surgical attendance, transportation, and hospital accommodations 
for injured workmen, the expenditure in any one case being limited 
to $250. The charges of surgeons for their services are made in 
accordance with a fee schedule which was. adopted by the com- 
mission after securing the views of physicians in various parts of the 
State and conferring with a committee from the State Medical 
Society. Of the total number of claims filed during the year there 
were 12 cases in which the cost of treatment would have exceeded the 
limitation of $250. The total cost of medical, surgical, hospital, and 
similar service during the year was $61,438.70, or 16.59 per cent of 
compensation cost. 

During the year but four appeals were made from decisions of 
the commission. In only a few instances did workmen ignore the 
compensation act and bring suit against their employers, and the 
report states that this litigation was generally unsuccessful. 

Reserves are set aside in all permanent partial disability cases 
where the payments extend over two years. Where workmen are 
disabled for short periods compensation is awarded and paid as 
promptly as possible after the workman has resumed his employment. 
There is no waiting period. In cases of serious injury extending over 





' This is not apparent from the above recapitulation of the financial statement, since the receipts there 
indicated, as already shown, cover a period ofonly 11 months. Based on the estimated receipts, $659,076.67, 
indicated in the last table, the administrative expense represented 7.5 per cent of moneys handled by the 
commission. Based on the receipts from employers and workmen as shown in the recapitulation and 
taking the amount received from the State for the 12 months ending June 30, 1915, namely, $81,245.60, the 
ratio of expense to receipts is 8.11 per cent. 


[267 ] 
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one or more months compensation is paid at the expiration of each 
month. 

During the year a total of 4,546 claims were reported to the com- 
mission. The following table shows the disposition of these claims: 







CLAIMS REPORTED AND DISPOSED OF FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1915, 











| 


Claims. Number. | Per , 
' 
















Received. 





Nonfatal accidents reported..... a i a oa ik al wt 4,475 | 
ee naa eul bbddabncbh Uemabbdanwebeeeds 71 } 
























i sae angen amnannaaenaededs 2,714 ) 
Suspensions (no claim for compensation received) ................-..+-----+--------- 237 
i ee a acceanhaebensenanmevessene “@ 876 19. 27 
on a pcan ersencacnshssanseeees etbessiebséassnesncseess 324 1.13 
ERE EI Ee OS Ee eng Sa me a 155 AI 
eo ae td ewaernweeeaesoesinseseieateles~ 1 
Monthly payments continued July 1, 1915 (disability still existing).................- 152 
Awards made and amounts set aside: 
Rs id ow out eka Reeeedee mmm anmnie elie Sate 15 3 
tied ths cakwoddeenteneccbce bud ewdne RTF RP ROIS EFS OSCE rae 1 02 
ESE AS eee eat iaitiaa davies gai debdibue Gadhia madrnecntan hes 27 9 
Fatal cases: 
i et ai seas an cas a bu nead asks walknene sein 1 
Tee TT ses cian Lawdee neadet aha enkesereoasne of EE Ae ree 1 
id Nn os nat eacbanenenamebenthanedsbes cesueneshes 19 12 
oe on oo oc peu cvecebueaebeesotecasbecesebeses 20 14 
Rep WOhb es 6b0 bs dhborene cag ecbse neds be bogns .o000neengeonhsepanbisoeecssoes 4, 546 





















Of the 155 claims rejected by the commission 32 of the claimants 
were not injured in the course of their employment, 31 furnished in- 
sufficient evidence of injury by accident, 23 were not disabled, 21 suf- 
fered from disease, 16 were not subject to the act, the employers of 8 
workmen had rejected the law, two claimants were employers, in two 
cases the injury had been received while fighting, one claimant had 
personally rejected the act, and one claim was rejected because thie 
workman had been injured while in the service of an employer in 
another State. The remaining 18 cases were trivial—chapped hands, 
lime and cement poisoning, and infection not resulting from an acci- 
dent. In the case of hernia, the commission ruled that the evidence 
must show that hernia resulted or developed through accident and 
had not existed prior to the accident. 

Of the 4,546 claims reported to the board during the year, 2,7. 
were definitely passed upon, for which compensation was paid. 0! 
these 60 were fatal, 110 were permanent partial disabilities, 1 was 
permanent total disability, and 2,622 were temporary disabilitics. 
The total receiving compensation includes cases in which the claiman| 
lost time for as brief a period as one-half day. The summary 0! 
injuries, awards, and first-aid cost is presented in the table following. 
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SUMMARY OF INJURIES, AWARDS, AND FIRST-AID COST, BY NATURE OF INJURY, 
FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1915. 











Amount of awards. | Per 

senate ncpaiusesnegianaiaiapai | — rage! Cent 
i Total | bonefite | of 

benefits. |total 

| | | pe r case 


Kind of injury. . | - wee : 
Pension | Burial | Disabil- | Time 
reserves. |(57cases).| ity. loss. | | 
te | | 2 z ® 
' 
CN a a 60 $156, 713. 93185, 419. 23 oe | a a il $677. 70|$162, 810. a pee 49.7 
Permanent total 250. 00) 7, 596.31) 7,596.31) 2.3 
Permanent partial .... /$54, 811. 20/$3, 998. 02) 3,978.00] 62, 787.22 570. 79) 19.1 
Temporary 322) 75, 130. 73/19, 511.37) 94,642.10 36.09) 28.9 


ben- 
efits. 














NE oo ican 2, 703 ‘164, 060. 24) | eae 54, S11. os i 128. 75/24, 417.07)! 327,836. 19) 1, 173. 77/100.0 
| 


‘Th is total does not include 876 cases in which no time was lost but which involved a first-aid cost of 
$1, 20; nor does it include $35,841.52 paid on account of hospital contracts. Adding these two items a 
t of $35, 285.21 is obtained, which is $4,915.25 less than the tot: al compe nsation paid, namely , $370,200.46. 
The report does not explain this difference. 

Of the 2,732 nonfatal accidents 110 classified as permanent partial 
disabilities and 2,622 classified as temporary disabilities are shown 
according to the member of the body affected and the nature of the 
injury. Without giving the details of these tables, the number of 
cases, average disability award, average number of work days lost, 
average time award, number of first-aid cases in which first-aid bills 
were paid by the commission, and the average first-aid cost are indi- 
cated in the following table: 


CASES, AWARIR, DAYS LOST, AND FIRST AID IN PERMANENT PARTIAL AND TEM- 
PORARY DISABILITY CASES. 








| Average 


number 
\¢ t 
| lisability ef work 
| award, 


days lost. 


Average | Number | Average 
time of first- | first-aid 
award. | aid cases. cost. 


> 
Number | Average 


| of cases. 





Permanent partial. 110 |} $498.28 5 $36.35 5S $76. 50 
Temporary disability 2, 622 | 7.1 28. 65 8. 46 
4 








Total 2, 73: 98. 28 | 18. 


| 25. 30 | 1, 109 | 21. 16 


Of the 2,622 temporary disabilities, 814, or 31 per cent, lasted one 
week or leas and would have been eliminated by a one week waiting 
period; 1,497, or 57 per cent, lasted two weeks or less and would have 
been eliminated by a two weeks’ waiting period. In addition, the 
longer term disabilities would have been reduced, for the purpose of 
computing compensation, by one or two weeks had there been a one 
or two weeks’ waiting period. The compeusation for temporary 
disabilities would have been reduced approximately $21,000 with a 
one week waiting period, and $34,600 with a two wecks’ waiting 
period. The length of disability by weeks for fatal, permanent par- 
tial, and temporary disabilities is shown in the following table, one 
permanent total disability case being omitted. 
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DURATION OF FATAL, PERMANENT PARTIAL, AND TEMPORARY DISABILITIES | 
THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1915. 




























Fatal (disability 





Permanent partial. Temporary. 

























































before death). | Per 
Duration of disability. tas 
| 
Number. | Per cent. | Number. | Per cent. | Number. | Per cent. | 
LTS IE RE 4 & fe RE 8 re ee 55 91.6 
ee 1 9 814 31.0 2 3.3 
a gt 4 3.7 683 ee ee 
3, lo | ee 16 14.5 599 8 9 a See 
Over 4 to 8 weeks.........:..... 38 34.5 357 13.6 2 3.3 
Over 8 to 13 weeks.............. 35 31.8 107 4.1 1 1.7 
Over 13 to 26 weeks............. 12 10.9 50 6S ee 
ting bivlans Hvar cndlcbaneeinients« rr 12 +5 |---eeeeeee| Rha oie we 
Ee eaten 110} 100.0] 2,622] 100.0 | 60 | 100.0 














*) 


In the classification of accidents according to mdustry, 1,378, or 
49.3 per cent, occurred in the lumber industry, including logging snd 
logging railroads, and lumber manufacture and the manufacture of 
lumber products. Five hundred and two, or 18 per cent, were due 
to miscellaneous construction work. The accident frequency is in- 
dicated in the following table. 









i eo eae Shea's a'oe dick Feateescacss 

Permanent totals per 1,000 full-time workers. ....................-...-.-..... 05 
Permanent partials per 1,000 full-time workers...................-----..-.-. ». 24 
Temporary disabilities per 1,000 full-time workers. .......-.........--.-.. 124. 85 








Total accidents per 1,000 full-time workers. ...............-..-.-...... 3. 00 






One hundred and sixty-two, or 5.8 per cent, of the injuries passed 
upon were aggravated by infection. The cost of these injuries is 
here indicated: 











Number of injuries which were aggravated by infection...............-- 2 
Compensation awarded (including reserve set aside in one fatal case). ... $11, 91!.39 
First-aid cost to the commission in 71 cases...................--.------- 2,051.05 
te os Aad gs aS eS bk Pad davnca nee peembe o 40a He 









ESE ELE a es ee ee 





The report shows that mechanical accidents were the most costly, 
the average for the 661 thus classified being $203.80, while the average 
cost of 2,132 nonmechanical accidents was $79.13. Although the 
nonmechanical accidents were greater in number the mechan cal 
accidents were decidedly more severe. The following table shows the 
classification of accidents according to cause, presenting the relative 
importance as indicated by the cost of compensation. In fatal cases 
the cost of the average fatal case has been used in each instance, «s 
the cost of individual cases varies too greatly to be of any value ss 
an index of severity. First-aid expense is not included in the cost. 














on; ek 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ACCIDENTS ACCORDING TO CAUSE, SHOWING RELATIVE IMPOR- 
TANCE AS INDICATED BY THE COST OF ( OMPENSATION. 


Number of accidents. | 
| Per cent 
of total 
cost. 


Cost of com- 
| pensation. 
Fatal. ,Nonfatal. 

| ' 


Mechanical accidents. 


Boilers and steam pipe eS aerated ( $2, 996. 65 | 0.99 
Prime movers (engines ‘and WOE)... - cacceecat 2 y 1,561.3 
are ansmission ES Cpdebroaceeresescdsceees 64 6 | en 4: 

| é ‘ 21, 596. 
W 0 * ing machinery (other than saws) et ( 13, 691. ; 
lioisting and conveying apparatus........ 247 56, O78. 
wee } 37 | 4° 20, 052. 
Miscellaneous mechanical accidents..............|...---.e.- 2 | ‘ 321. 


Total, mechanical accidents.......... sal 26 35 | HG 134, 709. : 














Nonmechanicai accidents. 


Explosives, fires, corrosive substances, electricity | 4 f 14, 539.7 
EE ee eee ee ae q 396 5 35, 426.18 | 11. 68 
Falls of persons | 6 371 | 377 32, 438. 2 10. 69 
Hand tools. ...--.-------0---e eee reece eee eeeeeslecceeceees 393 | 39 19, 166. 07 6.32 
liandling materials and objects.................- 1 303 | ; 9. 795. 72 : 
Rolling opjects 5 32 | : 17, 368. 73 
Striking against or being struck by objects; : 
Di IO cc cccnewcesesccccccscesaleness eines 214 | 5, 633. 35 
Drowning 21, 617.7 
Miscellaneous nonmechanical accidents.......... 








Total, nonmechanical accidents............| : 2,098 2, 13: 168, 710. 14 | 


Total, all accidents 50 | 2, 73% 2,793 | 303, 419.42 | 100. 00 


Hospital fees were paid by the injured workmen in 1,520, or 57 per 
cent, of the 2,675 cases in which information was available. The fees 
amounted to $1 per month in 1,276, or 47.7 per cent, of the cases and 
the average paid per case reported was 97 cents per month. These 
fees are in addition to the regular contributions which all employees 
make under the compensation act. In all except one instance it 
will be observed the hospital fees are in excess of these regular legal 
contributions. In some cases they were probably equal to half of 
the contribntions paid by the employer under the law as in effect 
during the period covered by the report. The following table indi- 
cates the distribution of these payments: 


MONTHLY HOSPITAL FEES PAID BY INJURED WORKMEN 


Number | 
of cases. 


| Number | 
| of cases. 


Per cent. 


Per cent.| Dues. j 





| | 
25 cents Ree ee 
30 cents : ' 

35 cents 
50 cents 
65 cents 
72 cents 


8) cents ‘ | MANIPS REE 5: Sener apne 
55 cents 





Total 




















28089°—16——_5 
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The Oregon law has adopted in general a pension system of ¢0) 
pensation. ‘This is essentially different from the system which ba 
awards on a percentage of wage and which is largely in use in ot! 
States. A pure premium system is intended to pay compensa‘ 
from the standpoint of public policy. The system based on a » 
centage of wage is intended to remunerate the injured or his depeid- 
ents in rough proportion to the economic loss suffered. The pensic 
awarded under the Oregon law to dependents in fatal cases aro. 
roughly speaking, as follows: $30 per month to surviving widows or 
invalid widowers; $6 per month to children under 16; 50 per cent of 
the average monthly support to actual dependents or single work- 
men, but not to exceed $30 per month. 

Awards for temporary disabilities partake of both the pension < 
tem and that, based on a percentage of wage, The pensions grant: 
vary with the marital condition and the number of children under 16 
years. However, the law provides that in a vast majority of cases 
disabilities during the first six months—this pension may be increase 
one-half provided it does not exceed 60 per cent of the wage. ‘This 
means that in effect the Oregon law grants to the injured person (() 
per cent of his wage with the following principal minimum and maxi- 
mum limitations: 

MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM AMOUNTS OF PENSION FOR TEMPORARY DISAUIL! 





| | 
Marital condition and number of children under 16. [pension 











$30. 00 | 


a ne babs bkbdh od wabbededsakeeemens 35. 00 | 
iis. - o2ln ganawhinngtagitthenss seekbnbrhiinsweneee 41.00 | 
Married and 2childrem...........-.-..-..---+- oo er nde gre ght dbdaceoeneeegonsvae etane 47.0) | 


50. 00 | 


re ior ie ee ae all Cmutherbbbdwaemnent wes hele de sie-cofwe 





It will be seen that the minimum limitations are high, in some cas 
$50 per month. This, coupled with the fact that Oregon has no 
waiting period and that the wage per month is estimated on the }a-! 
of 26 days, or 312 days per year, raises the aggregate Oregon awai's 
for temporary disabilities above the level of those granted in oi! 
States. The wage loss for 2,622 temporary disability cases dur 
the year amounted to $125,287.63. The compensation paid to co 
this loss was $75,130.73, or 60 per cent of the wage loss. Under the 
Washington law, in which the system of awards is the same as 11 
Oregon with some decrease in pensions, the percentage of wage !oss 
paid in compensation is 47.6 per cent. A comparison with tlie 
percentage of wage loss that according to estimates would have 
been granted in the Oregon cases under the schedule of a few typical 
laws in other States may be useful, and the following is quoted from 


the report: 
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One type of law, adopted in a number of States, pays compensa- 
tion on the basis of 50 per cent of the average wage, with a maximum 
limit of $10 per week, a minimum limit of $5 per week, and a two 
weeks’ waiting period. Such a schedule applied to the Oregon 
cases would have paid 25 per cent of the wage loss. 

A more liberal type of law is that of New York, in which the 
awards are based on 663 per cent of the average wage, with a maximum 
limit of $15 per week, a minimum limit of $5 per week, or full wages 
and a two weeks’ waiting period. Such a schedule applied to the 
Oregon cases would have paid 34 per cent of the wage cae. 

One of the most liberal of the laws that pays a percentage of the 
wage is that of Ohio. The awards are based on 663 per cent of 
the average wage, with a maximum limit of $12 per week, a minimum 
limit of $5 per week, or full wages and a one week waiting period. 
Such a adele applied to the Oregon cases would have paid 42 per 
cent of the wage loss. 

In these last three typical cases the average weekly wage is taken 
to be based on 300 work days per year. Some of the facts to be 
noticed in the above comparison are: 

The awards for temporary disability granted under the system of 
pensions in Washington and Oregon result in liberal compensation 
as compared with the awards granted in States in which compen- 
sation is based on a percentage of wage and in which waiting periods 
exist. The percentage mentioned in the law is not always a true 
index to the percentage of wage loss which is paid to injured workers. 
The standard of 663 per cent of wage loss which has been set by some 
federations and associations has not as yet been reached in any State. 





PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OF WAGE EARNERS IN OHIO. 


A recent report by the Department of Investigation and Statistics 
of the Industrial Commission of Ohio presents an account of an in- 
vestigation of the results of physical examination of applicants for 
work and of employees at work in certain establishments in Ohio 
during the year 1914." 

According to this report ‘‘the movement for physical examination 
of applicants for work and of employees has grown rapidly in Ohio.” 
Thus, prior to April of 1914, excluding railroads and street railways, 
only 4 establishments required applicants for work to undergo a 
physical examination. During that year, however, 11 establish- 
ments began physical examinations of applicants for work and of 
employees; 14 began the physical examination of applicants for 
work only, and 1 establishment the examination of employees. 
In the course of collecting data for this report, it was found that in 
the first eight months of 1915 six establishments began the physi- 
cal examination both of applicants for work and of employees, 4 





‘ Physical Examination of Wage Earners in Ohio in 1914. Columbus, 1915. 29 pp. (Bulletin of the 
Industrial Commission of Ohio, Vol. II, No. 6; Department of Investigation and Statistics, Report No. 18.) 
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others began the physical examination of applicants for work alone 
and 2 others of employees alone. There were, therefore, in Ohio a; 
the time of the investigation 42 establishments, normally employine 
approximately 68,500 persons, which required physical examina. 
tion of applicants for work or of employees or of both. 

The distribution by industries of the establishments which wer, 
covered by the investigation was as follows: 


















Number of estab] 
ments reporting « 
amination of— 
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for work. | at wo 





















IN i ca ee Sion enh a adbbneddeseessneseu 13 | 
Foundry and machine shop products Pils die Snlaie au dbiee waitnkin Masbate wae «66 dadaet 4 
I EE LO Ea Oe Oe ee ee Ty ee a 4 
Telegraph and telephome companies... ... 2.2... 2... cece c cece cece ec cececcees 2 
i ei Ss ohn ckthndnkae + ctbbudsiboudhosietsblndgtacecceconnens 1 
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Electrical machinery and supplies.............-..220--+--202eeee2eeeeeeeseeeeses 

All others, including cash registers, calculating machines, cutlery and tools, | 
transportation by water, maintenance of renner and office work , and cloth- 
eh wkl, alla c L£eedhGE Sabb deckbéaucences cee vvdde BA venice { 













Complete records are not available for all these establishment- 
Twenty-six establishments, which required applicants to undergo | 
physical examination and whic! h kept records, examined 23,118 per- 
sons during 1914, and rejected 1,040 because of physical inefficiency. 
Six establishments, which required employees to undergo a physical 
examination and which kept records, examined 8,054 during 1914 end 
reported 791 physically unfit for the work at the time of the examina- 
tion, but discharged only 118 as a resuit of the examination. ‘Th 
remaining 673 were allowed to remain on the work on which tli 
were engaged, but were given advice concerning treatment or w 
furnished treatment, or were transferred to work for which they were 
better fitted. 

The purposes of the physical examination of workmen were 
declared to be (1) to enable the employer to select men physically !i! 
for the work he wants them to do, (2) to determine their physica! 
condition so as to avoid unjust claims for injuries, (3) to adjust t 
employee to the work for which he may be physically best suite: 
and (4) to maintain the health of employees by preventing the intro 
duction of communicable diseases, by advising and educating indu- 
trial workers to care for their physical well being, and to reduce tlic 
hazard to the individual employee and his fellow workmen arising 
from physical defects. 

The investigation showed that these physical examinations varic‘| 
greatly in the various establishments, both as to the character of the 
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person by whom they were conducted and as to the degree of thor- 
oughness observed. The report does not relate the results of the 
examinations to the degree of thoroughness in the methods em- 
ployed, nor does it show results by establishments or industries. In 
it of the 29 establishments male applicants for work were examined 
physically by graduate physicians employed on full time; in 8 estab- 
lishments practicing physicians were retained on a fee basis; in 5 
establishments graduate trained nurses made the examinations; in 
{ establishments employment officers who were not medical graduates 
made the examination, and in 1 establishment a practicing physician, 
who took charge of the general medical work of the establishment, was 
retained on annual salary. In the 12 establishments which exam- 
ined employees at work, graduate physicians were employed to do 
the work. As to degree of thoroughness, it is noted that the time of 
each examination ranged from about 5 to 30 minutes. 

[t is pointed out that as a general rule ‘‘ the examinations were not 
conducted along exact lines of scientific investigation, but, instead, 
each type of examination was arranged to point out the defects it 
scemed important to disclose in relation to the particular requirements 
of the establishment or the ideas of those in charge.” 

The results of the examinations, both of applicants for work and 
of employees at work, may be summarized in the following table: 

USES OF REJECTIONS OF APPLICANTS FOR WORK AND CAUSES RENDERING 
EMPLOYEES AT WORK UNFIT FOR TASKS AT WHICH ENGAGED AT TIME OF EX AM- 
INATION. 


Employees found unfit for 


Applicants rejected. we 
Pp} A ( | work at which engaged 


Cause. : 


Male. Female. Total. Male. Female, | Total. 





neral diseases: 


gp - 9 
Other general diseases................-- 5 : 5 | 5 | 1 


| 
4 


OE setae eeGl i dasBokcicccce 


Circulatory system: 
Organic disease of the heart........... | 
Organic disease of the heart, with com- | 
CE 
Other diseases of the circulatory sys- 


Nervous system, diseases of 


Eye: 
Impaired vision 
Trachoma 


Ear (impaired hearing) 
Mouth and throat, diseases of 
Chest (poor chest) 
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CAUSES OF REJECTIONS OF APPLICANTS FOR WORK AND CAUSES RENDERIVc 
EMPLOYEES AT WORK UNFIT FOR TASKS AT WHICH ENGAGED AT TIME . 


EXAMINATION—Concluded. 











Cause. 


| Applicants rejected. 





Hernia: 
Inguinal hernia 
Hernia, with complications. .......... 
Other forms of hernia 


ee ee ee eee 
eet ewe ewww ee 


Genito-urinary: 
Gonorrhea 
Other genito-urinary diseases 


RR TER PETRA Be A 


Varicose veins 
Glands, diseases of 
Skin, diseases of 
Abnormal growths (tumors) 
Infections 


Occupational diseases: 
Benzine poisoning 
Lead poisoning 


Convalescent : es 
Deformities or maimed conditions. ........ 
Not specified 


Grand total 





Employees found unfit 
work at which envac 






































SANITARY STANDARDS FOR THE FELT HATTING INDUSTRY 
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IN NEW JERSEY.' : 


In an effort to safeguard the health of New Jersey’s half million 
workers, and in the hope of promoting a spirit of cooperation amo: 
those engaged in manufacturing processes offering sanitary probl 
of peculiar difficulty, the New Jersey Department of Labor ha: 
preparation a series of bulletins intended not only to prove helpful 
in establishing the claims to protection of certain workers who have 
been too long sacrificed to supposedly ‘‘necessary hazards,” but al: 
to enable employers to compare their methods with the latest hygie: ic 





standards now prevailing in their respective trades. One of thi 
bulletins, issued in July, 1915, is an illustrated pamphlet of 94 pac 


which sets forth in detail all phases of the felt hatting industry, a1! 


presents the sanitary standards to be maintained in order to render 
employment reasonably safe and free from health-destructive mena: 


The report is based largely upon an investigation of conditio! 
existing, experiments tried, and results achieved in hat factor: 
of the Orange Valley and Newark, N. J., Danbury, Conn., Philade!- 





1 Sanitary Standards for the Felt Hatting Industry, published by the Department of Labor, State | 


New Jersey. Trenton, 1915. Illustrated. 





94 pp. 
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phia, Pa., and Fall River, Mass., supplemented by other facts gathered 
by experts of the department. 

Following a chapter describing the felting of fur, the report pre- 
sents in order a brief description of each process employed in fur 
cutting from the time the skins are received to the time they are 
sacked and stored ready for the hat maker. After being dampened 
and opened, the skins are ‘‘tumbled”’ or ‘‘carded”’ (an extremely 
dusty process) to smooth out the little bunches of matted hair, and 
are then fed into the ‘‘plucking”’ machine to be rid of the excess of 
hair found in all pelts. In the ‘‘ecarrotting’’ process which follows, 
the worker encounters the first great hazard connected with the 
hatting industry, namely, mercurial poisoning. The carrot, so called 
from the carrot- yellow color of the treated skins which have been 
subjected to heat, is a diluted solution of nitric acid and mercury 
applied by hand to the fur side of the skin for the purpose of opening 
up the scales of the fur fiber in order to facilitate their tendency 
to interlock, which is the secret of the felting process. Machine car- 
roting is even more dangerous than that done by hand, because the 
machines as a rule are operated without mechanical exhaust ventila- 
tion and the brushes which apply the liquid throw off a fine spray of 
mereury, much of which the worker is compelled to inhale. The 
skins are then dried. Here again the fumes are extremely dangerous 
and exhaust ventilation or a powerful natural draft is imperative. 
Brusning the felt to smooth out the matted hair so that the fur will 
later come from the cutter with each filament separate generates a 
highly dangerous dust heavily charged with crystallized nitrate 
of mercury, and in the subsequent cutting process the workers are 
liable to accident resulting in loss of the ends of fingers or even an ° 
ntire hand. The sorting of fur is done by girls and women and the 
sacking and storage by men, both occupations being highly injurious 
because of exposure to a mereury-impregnated atmosphere. 

One of the most obstinate problems in the fur-cutting trade is 
stated to be found in the blowing room where the marketable hatters’ 
fur is reclaimed from the sweepings and refuse destined for the fer- 
tilizer plants. Not only floating fur but great quantities of mercu- 
rialized dust are thrown into the air of the workroom during the 
process. In some factories the danger to health resulting from 
inhaling this dust has been largely eliminated by the installation of 
machines equipped with some type of mechanical exhaust ventilation, 
illustrations of which are presented in the report. 

The department of labor presents the following summary of sanitary 
standards established for the purpose of making fur cutting reason- 
ably safe and sanitary: 


Inclosure, and standard exhaust ventilation on tumbling drums. 
Standard exhaust ventilation for the fur-plucking machine. 
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Mixing the carrot outside the shop. 
Storing the carrot in ventilated chambers. 

Rubber gloves and impervious aprons for the carrotter. 

A drained bench of impervious material slanting away from the carrotter. 
Ventilating hood with efficient exhaust above the carrotting table for both hand and 
machine work. 

Efficient draft to carry off all fumes from drying ovens. 

Standard exhaust ventilation on the brushing machines. 

Exhaust ventilation on the cutting machines. 

Mechanical exhaust ventilation on all blowing machines. 

Removal of steam by means of ventilating hoods from all boiling tanks in the trea; 
ment of ‘‘roundings.’’ 

Mechanical exhaust ventilation on all tearing machines, teasing blowers, chopper 
and grinders. 

No raising of the temperature of the workroom above 60 degrees by means of artific 
heat. 

Wearing of overalls and head coverings. 

Abundant natural or mechanical ventilation in the storeroom for sacked fur, a: 
wherever ‘‘white-carrotted”’ skins are drying. 

Daily gathering up of all waste, vacuum cleaning, or wet sweeping of the whol, 
shop at noon and after work hours daily. 

Separate washing facilities for both men and women, with hot and cold wate: 
modern toilet accommodations; and pure, cool drinking water, preferably bubbling 
fountains. 

Separate lunch rooms outside of the rooms where mercury and carroted fur ar 
handled. 

Warning notices (such as this one posted in certain English shops) which would 
call the attention of workers to the need for cleanliness and personal hygiene: 

Fur cutters are warned of the danger of mercurial poisoning of which the principal! 


symptoms are soreness of the gums, offensive breath, increase in the amount of spitt!.. 


and trembling of the fingers. “9 
Workers are warned of the danger arising from the chewing of tobacco, and of eati 


- food with unwashed hands. , 
Mercury has a tendency to destroy the teeth, and this can be best obviated by 1! 


use of a toothbrush once every day. 

The processes of hat manufacture are carried on in two generu! 
departments, namely, the ‘‘back shop’’ and the ‘‘front shop,”’ ii 
each of which are found health hazards peculiar to the work per- 
formed. In the back shop the various kinds of graded fur, whic! 
have been purchased from the cutters but which must be refine: 
before being fit for hat making, are mixed by hand,! subjecting the 
mixer to extreme danger because of the cloud of poisonous fur ani 
dust thrown into the air, and then in the blowimg machine cleanc« 
of every bit of foreign matter, after which the mixture is weighed ou! 
in the quantity required for one hat, This mixed fur being fed into 
a machine is drawn by powerful fan suction and deposited on 3 
rapidly revolving slightly dampened copper cone where, under tlic 





1 It is stated that one firm handling the finest grades of fur mixture is now using for this purpose a machi: 
which does the work as satisfactorily and more cheaply than hand labor and keeps the room free from du 


and fur. 
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eves of the ‘‘coner,’’ it assumes the shape of a huge fool's cap. This 
‘; removed and hardened and then passed on for the so-called ‘‘wet’’ 
processes, performed in that portion of the back shop cailed the 
‘“nlank shop.’’ After being dried, brim stiffened, dyed and finally 
blocked, the hat is ready for the ‘‘pouncer’’ who removes all hair 
which, during the sizing operation, worked through the felt and was 
left protruding from the surface. In the front shop the hat under- 
voes the finishing processes, including steam blocking, crown and 
brim ironing, surface finishing, curling (in the case of derbies), trim- 
ming, and flanging by which the curl is set and the desired curve 
civen to the brim. 
~ In most of the above processes, to a much less degree however in 
the front shop than in the back shop, the chief dangers to health 
which are noted are the mercurialized-dust hazard and the steam 
hazard, both of which result from essentially necessary factors in the 
making of hats. In many of the processes performed in the back 
shop the workers are constantly exposed to poisonous dust, although 
in some cases this is minimized by properly constructed machinery, 
and it is stated that no single department ordinarily contains more 
serious health hazards (both mercury poisoning and consumption) 
than the blowing room, owing to the quantity of carrotted fur and 
dust thrown out by the machine while in operation. 

Some idea of the dangers of the work in the back shop may be 
cained from the following excerpt from the report: 


To those outside the trade no adequate conception of the discomforts of the typical 
plank shop can be conveyed by the mere statement that—from starting to blocking- 
the makers work over kettles of water kept at the boiling point. For the greater part 
of the year the average sizing and dye rooms are filled with an impenetrable fog. The 
starters at the octagonal battery (their shoulders almost touching), may each one be 
conscious of his speeding mates, but can only identify them by sense of touch. The 
machtne sizers only hear the clatter of their revolving ‘‘lagged”’ rolls; and divine the 
aisle guarded by a vibrating line of invisible and, therefore, dangerous power-driven 
belts. In cold and damp weather, in dye room or plank shop, there is no escape for 
the worker from the hot, podgum-scented fog; through which the strongest electric 
spot light shows blurred and ineffectual. In addition, all kettles are drained twice a 
day, but without direct sewer connections; the hot water flowing through open drains 
in the cement floors of the best shops, or spreading out over the whole2 department 
in the majority of cases. The same traditional practice also obtains in the dye room. 
Moreover, the brim and tip stretching and blocking machines are continually slopping 
over; condensed steam drips from ceiling and rafters; while each starter and sizer 
contributes his quota of sousing and splashing to a resulting unparalleled total of 
handicaps to health and industrial efficiency. 

There are few familiar with earlier winter trade conditions at their worst who can 
not recall seeing highly skilled American workers standing with chilblained feet in 
water but little above the freezing point; dripping with steam and sweat from the 
waist upward; their hands raw from the friction of their plank pins and wooden or 
leather shields (called gloves); an old umbrella hung overhead to keep off the trick- 
ling condensation from the roof: uncomplainingly paying their physical toll of colds, 
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coughs, bronchitis, pneumonia, consumption, and mercury ‘‘shakes,’’ to the so-ca]| 
‘*necessary hazards” sanctioned by centuries of hat making. 

On the other hand, there is none familiar with certain of our largest factories (w] 
model concrete-floor construction, free outside ventilation, ample light, and loc: 
of the sizing department in the upper story would seem to possess all the obvi 
advantages due to modern sanitary standards) who does not know that when naji);,| 
draft hoods alone are relied on for steam removal, the results are distinctly un 
factory. Even in such shops, for at least five months of normal winter weather. 
workers must rely on sense of touch rather than vision in the operations of sta) 
and sizing. Tests have shown that the humidity in the vicinity of the wor! 
approaches the saturation point; although health risks are lessened by other sani 
provisions, at all seasons they are subjected to the almost daily discomfort of si, 
and excessive heat. 

Serious as are the physical effects of such habitual exposure to heat and hum: 
during working hours, there are also allied risks incidental to the ordinary bhack-s! 
practices which for generations have been ignored alike by employer and emp!o: 
While a lack of proper washing facilities and the prevalence of unsanitary | 
(including those in detached buildings that involve chilling exposure of worke 
inclement weather) are a health menace, the absence of airy, well-heated dress; 
rooms (where street clothing may be kept during the day and wet working cl: 
be changed and hung to dry over night) is largely responsible for the back-sh 
sickness and death record from respiratory diseases. 


The report states that efforts to control the steam hazard | 
almost universally resulted in failure. An account is given of a 
costly failure in the Danbury district which was based upon thio 
scientifically correct principle that raising the temperature of tlc 
atmosphere immensely increases its moisture-carrying capacity. 
However, its successful operation was found to be almost impossi))lo 
owing to the difficulty of maintaining a purely mechanical mean 
air exchange, for which closed windows and tight walls are the first 
requisite. | 

After months of investigation, experimentation, and discussion 
with ventilation experts the New Jersey Department of Labor 
decided upon the direct method of steam control at the point 
origin rather than the adoption of the warm-air system. Bric! 
stated, this system is based on the idea that the place to contro! 
steam is at the point where it is generated, and that it should |o 
confined at that point and drawn off before it has a chance to circu- 
late in the air of the workroom. The report indicates that practic:! 
experience has proved this method to be a complete success, ani i 
is stated that nearly all the New Jersey felt hat factories have heen 
equipped with this system. 

That the hazard of dust and steam may be largely eliminated 's 
emphasized by reference to a single Philadelphia hat factory in whic!, 
it is stated, ‘‘all the health problems of the blowing room have been 
solved.” 

The methods employed in meeting the problems of dust and hu- 
midity are described in detail. 
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The universal practice of running the waste water from sizing 
kettles and dyeing: vats over the floor through open drains is not 
approved by the department. 

Workers in the front shop are in many factories subjected to dust 
and heat hazards, although to a much less degree than in the back 
shops, and in addition the air in rooms where crown and brim ironing 
are done is vitiated by the long lines of gas-heated ironing machines. 
Not only is the oxygen exhausted by combustion but it is an excep- 
tion, declares the report, to find installations entirely free from gas 
leaks. Furthermore, the fire hazard must be considered. In some 
establishments these dangers have been eliminated by the use of 
electricity instead of gas, and where the use of gas is continued the 
department of labor requires efficient exhaust ventilation. 

In the surface-finishing department the hat is singed by the use 
of naphtha, the fumes of which must be carried outside. In the 
trimming room, where women only are employed, it was found that 
in New Jersey factories ventilation is sometimes inadequate but that 
few such rooms are other than well lighted and cheerful. Toilet 
facilities were too often found to be inadequate or unsanitary, 
washing arrangements below standard, and dressing and lunch rooms 
absent or cheerless. However, it is noted that these disadvantages 
to health and efficiency are being done away with as rapidly as trade 
conditions permit. 


To eliminate the dangers to health mentioned in the report and 
thus make the various occupations of the hatting industry safe and 
sanitary the department of labor has issued the following summary 
of sanitary standards, which it requires all shops to observe: 


All mixing should be done mechanically in an inclosed device. There should be 
no layering-down or mixing in the open. 

The fur mixture should be fed into the ‘‘devil” by means of an inclosed automatic 
device. 

The ‘‘devil” should be tightly housed and the feed opening properly safeguarded. 
All settling chambers should be rendered as dust proof as possible by means of 
cheesecloth coverings over the necessary wire-mesh openings. 

All boxes containing fur mixture should be kept tightly covered during transporta- 
tion or while standing in the workroom. 

All blowing machines should be fed by means of an automatic device; and all 
dust and fur fiber liberated during the blowing and cleaning operations should be 
removed from the air of the workroom either by means of the exhaust system stand- 
ardized in the bulletin, or other approved and equally efficient device. 

Vacuum or wet cleaning only should be employed in the dusty departments; and 
no dry sweeping during working hours or cleaning by means of compressed air should 
at any time be permitted. 

The temperature of the blowing room (when due to artificial heat) should not be 
permitted to exceed 75°, and when live steam is employed to increase the humidity, 
excess temperature should be prevented by means of a cold-water spray, or other 
efficient device. 
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Fourteen feet should be the minimum heizht of ceiling in all mill forminge-r. 
where the feeder stands on a raised platform at the rear of the forming-machine,  \\} 
the ceiling is lower than this requirement, the platform should be lowered. a; 
double inclined apron attachment to the forming machine or other device be adoy) 

The temperature of the mill room (when due to artificial heat) should not be allow, 
to exceed 75 degrees; and when live steam is ¢mployed to increase the huridi 
excess temperature should be prevented by means of a cold-water spray o 








efficient device. 

All steam generated in the operations of starting, first and second sizing, dyeing 
blocking should be controlled and eliminated by means of efficient mechanical ex} 
ventilation, such as have been standardized in the bulletin. 

Wherever factory construction permits, all kettles should be emptied thr 
closed drains to central traps with convenient clean-outs, and thence to the 
In all shops where the contents of the kettle is pulled and allowed to flow ove: 
floor or in open drains, substantial wooden floor-gratings should be provided 

Fixed pegs should not be permitted in any drying room which must be e: 
while hot by the worker. Unless it is the invariable custom of a factory to onl, 
on steam outside of work hours, movable racks or other devices are required, and 
dry room should be of a type standardized in the bulletin. 

Wood alcohol fumes should not be permitted to pollute the air of the workro 
elther during the shellacking or drying operations. Efficient means for their re: 
should be installed, and care exercised to safeguard against the hazard of ex)! 

All dust generated in the operation of pouncing and sandpapering machines s|) 
be controlled and eliminated by means of the efficient mechanical exhaust venti! 
standardized in the bulletin. 

All steam pots and singeing flames should be hooded and have direct connect i 
the outer air by means of pipes not less than 12 inches in diameter, with et! 
natural draft ventilation. 

All hand or mechanical ironing shells should be heated by means of electri 
Wherever gas is employed for ironing purposes, the health of the worker shou! 
safeguarded by means of efficient mechanical ventilation. 

When the grade of hats handled makes powdering necessary, the dus’ 
should be drawn away from the workers by means of efficient exhaust ventilati: 

To control the excessive heat generated in the flanging and matricing operat: 
ample ventilation should be provided by means of windows, wall fans, or other de 
all steam plates should be covered on bottom and sides with asbestos to prevent (' 
radiation; and wherever possible an electrical device for heating the flange bags s!\ 
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be installed. 
There should be daily gathering up of all waste; and only vacuum cleanin* « 














departments should be permitted during working hours. 
There should be separate washing facilities for men and for women, with ho 
cold water; and separate dressing rooms, lockers, modern toilet accommodation- 1 
pure, cool, drinking water, preferably bubbling fountains. ' 
Standard safeguarding should be installed on all shafting under power-driven se\ : 
machines, and on all belts, gears and wheels; and all set screws should either | - . 
moved or countersunk. i S 
In the appendix of the report is a chapter in which are descri) : e 
the symptoms of mercury poisoning both as affecting the mouth 21! 
alimentary canal and the nervous and muscular systems. Assertin/ fe 
that ‘‘pitiful as are the physical effects of mercury poisoning, t!\ » g 
great scourge of the felt-hatting industry is induced tuberculosis «' ‘ 
h 


the lungs,”’ a statement which is amplified and supported by quo: 
tions from various medical authorities. 
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A method and table are presented for ascertaining the content of 
moisture in the air of a workroom. A certain amount of humidity is 
absolutely essential, but the danger sought to be guarded against as 
prejudicial to health is the combination of humidity and excessive 
heat. Experiments have seemed to prove that a requisite humidity 
mav be attained without excessive heat. 

The hatting industry is seasonal, practically no worker being em- 
ployed for 12 months in the year. The enforced periods of rest, it is 
pointed out, while a hardship to the trade as a whole, are, from the 
health standpoint, physically beneficial to the workers. 





THE HEALTH OF GARMENT WORKERS.' 











The Surgeon General undertook these investigations of the health 
of garment workers at the request of the Joint Board of Sanitary Con- 
trol of the cloak, suit and skirt, and dress and waist industries in New 
York City. (See bulletins of this bureau Nos. 146 and 147.) The 
cloak, suit and skirt trades included in 1913 1,735 shops, employing 
48,967 persons; the dress and waist industry included 700 shops, 
employing 36,868 persons. Thus both combined ‘operated 2,435 
shops with 85,835 workers. 

The investigation began April 13, 1914, and lasted until Novem- 
ber 1 of that year. It consisted of five principal inquiries: (1) Com- 
plete physical examination of about 2,000 male and 1,000 female 
workers in the industries concerned; (2) detailed studies of condi- 
tions of illumination in the shops of both industries; (3) test of the air, 
particularly as to carbon monoxide gas, in the shops of the cloak, 
suit and skirt and waist industries; (4) conditions of heat and hu- 
midity in the shops; and (5) a general sanitary inspection of the shops. 

The physical examination made is said to have been thorough, and 
was conducted by the writers of the monograph, assisted by physicians 

of the Public Health Service and one from the Joint Board of Sani- 
tary Control. An average of 40 to 50 minutes was given to each 
worker examined. It consisted in careful physicial examinations 
with a view to recording physical data, the incidence of defects and 
diseases, the present state of health of each individual, and certain 
social data in relation to the social and economic status and the gen- 
eral standard of living of the workers. 

Male workers in the cloak and suit trades are divisible into the 
followmg groups: Cutters; operators, who sew the garments to- 


| gether on electrically-driven sewing machines; finishers; pressers; 
i = 






























' Studies in vocational diseases. I. The health of garment workers, by J. W. Schereschewsky; II. The 
liygienie conditions of illumination in workshops of the women’s garmentindustry, by J. W. Schereschewsky 
and D. H. Tuek. Prepared by direction of the Surgeon General. Washington, 1915. 224 pp. (Treasury 
‘ Department, United States Public Health Service. Public Health Bulletin, No. 71, May, 1915.) 
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and miscellaneous workers engaged in various other 


such as buttonhole making, draping, and the like. Females are 








operations 


classified into but three groups of workers, i. e., operators, finishers 
and miscellaneous workers. Their duties are similar to the corro- 


sponding groups in the cloak and suit trades. 
Thedata are presented separately for males and females. 


Theresulis 


of the physical examinations are presented in relation to the varioy. 
occupations of the two industries which formed the subject of the jy 
vestigation, but are not related to the age of the persons examine. 
The incidence of defects and diseases was noted in the cases of 
3,086 workers (2,086 males and 1,000 females), and showed an averave 
of 4.36 defects to each individual. Only about 2 per cent of thos, 
examined were found free from defects or diseases. The examin»- 


tions, however, showed no vocational diseases peculiar 


to garment 


workers. The results are thus summarized, with some slight unin- 


FEMALE GARMENT WORKERS. 


portant changes in percentages appearing in the original: 









FREQUENT OR SIGNIFICANT DEFECTS OR DISEASES AMONG 2,08 MALE AND 1.109 








= — : 





Males. 


Temales 








Defect or disease. ; 
Number. | Per cent. 

















Anemia (1,998 males, 999 females) ...............-..--.-| 96 4.8 
Albuminuria (1,512 examinations)......... 0 } 45  ) a 
pS ee rer rere Cet ee 13 6 
i A A aE 65 3.1 
IIE od ee ae 81 3.9 
ns ene 56 2.7 
Constipation, chromic.........-..-.--+-+--++-+-++----+ 466 22.3 
Defective hear ing Ne edibeits ta tinb pieiaiiiins © stants <4 hneey 281 13.5 
OUI bob sic b 55 6a <dbdbesswecsinences cesses 582 127.9 
Defective teeth (1,911 males, 955 females)............-... 516 7.0 
Pyorrhea Ri as 6th 480 25.1 
I tas a alien, Si hl nae tim reba 21,422 268.2 
pL rrr rer rer errr grticets 217 10.4 
Diabetes meilitus (1,392 tests for sugar).........-..-..-- 17 i: es 
Emphysema of lungs Lghhscscbiekehsessesksckwidecedeoves 70 3.4 
Flat pes weak feet (all Se ee 599 | 28.7 
Ng RIES SR RS PRACT et eres Reads 2 | 7 
Ee oe EE: ee 152 7.3 
High blood pressure (150 mm. and Over).........-.---- 165 | 7.9 
Hyperthyria isan dodo Spadsinsaaede cdépecasecceonenesennsiacceesncus wan loneeeensses . 
eer ere er 268 12.8 
Low blood pressure (below 100 mm.)..........-....-..- 46 2.2 
Menstrual disorders: 
Amenorrhea (not physiological).........-.---.-----|.----+----.- Rte ad 
Delayed menstruation ........... Dito bSawccatebeabndeocaneunes er ea an ake 
EE SEIN EEE ET eee YY Peeren ee See ere 
ic ee he A ED, A NS — (ees 
IS 6 id= SE 0.5 Lau aiid ong dnd cons te babi sd dndgsdPenbbesdcoass 
I il cae Riis Se hei dd witindiens 6 peee 207 10.0 
Otitis media (c ronie catarrhal, and suppurative) ...... } 142 6.8 
Pharyngitis and naso-phary BD Aik Ss seuss Zicqe- 381 18.2 
Piles, external, internal, and mixed ........-......-..- 241 11.6 
P leurisy , fibrinous Ee ee 51 2.4 
R:! .initis, atrophic, and hypertrophic................-.- 612 29.3 
Spinal curvature (all Sn atddbckiesdearvesnte~<in- 1, 050 50.8 
Trachoma: : 
Shiite tethdhx dibeinbnaatlliibe » hdinn sess nateddigese 3 
ee ee es ok egw ksacswianencchen 65 3.1 
Valvular disease of heart. ......-..+0ss-----ceeseeeeee: 37 1.8 
ee no ae cine eh cen ei manson be 62 3.0 
Visceroptosis, including gastroptosis and nephroptosis. .| 54 2.6 





Number. Pp er cel 














































ively 74 for males and 75.5 for females. 
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1 Further examinations shown in the text indicate a ratio of 50 per cent for both males and femal’s. 
2 Thus in the original. Soong mee p. 75 of the report, it appears that the percentages should be respect- 
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Apart from tuberculosis, with which 3.1 per cent of the males exam- 
ined and 1.2 per cent of the females were found to be afllicted, the 
most common defects and diseases among garment workers were, in 
order of frequence for both sexes combined, defective vision (74 per 
cent), faulty posture (50 per cent of males), chronic nose and throat 
affections (26.2 per cent), defective teeth (26 per cent) and pyorrhea 
alveolaris (20 per cent), weak and flat feet (26 per cent), chronic con- 
stipation (23.7 per cent), dysmenorrhea (females, 20 per cent), 
hypertrophied tonsils (15.3 per cent), defective hearing (10 per cent), 
nervous affections (7.75 per cent). 

The degree of physical development of garment workers is only fair, 
the average expansion of the chest for both males and femaies not 
being high. There appeared to be a great prevalence of faulty pos- 
ture, particularly among male finishers, who showed the higher per- 
centage. Chronic catarrbal affections of the nose and throat were 
found very common among garment workers, although the garment 
trades in themselves did not seem directly responsible for the existence 
of these conditions. The great prevalence of these diseases may be 
partly accounted for from the fact that the majority of garment 
workers have been city dwellers from birth and exposed to crowded 
and congested conditions, which are said to favor the occurrence of 
chronic nose and throat affections. Also common among garment 
workers are defective teeth and pyorrhea, as well as defective hearing 
and nervous affections, particularly neurasthenia. The prevalence of 
syphilis was decidedly low. 

As to preserving the health of garment workers, the report concludes 
with certain recommendations, urging the necessity for the correction 
of physical defects and for the formation of correct postural habits, 
necessity for attention to oral hygiene, attention to the elimination 
of dust or “fly’’ from the air of the workshops, enforcement of regu- 
lations to guard against the spread of communicable diseases in work- 
shops, necessity of maintaining the temperature of the shops in the 
cold season between 62° F. and 70° F., promotion of the use in the gar- 
ment trades of adjustable seats with backs, establishment of a special 
dispensary for garment workers, establishment of sick benefit funds as 
inaugurated at present in some of the locals of the cloak, suit, and 
skirt makers’ unions for the treatment of tubercular workers, and the 
extension of the system of physical examinations by the Joint Board 
of Sanitary Control so as to make it applicable to all workers who 
may apply. 

The second part of the above study on occupational hygiene, con- 
cerning conditions of illumination in the workshops in the women’s 
garment industry, urges, as the result of the examination of the work- 
shops, adequate provisions for illumination, because of the existing 
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visual demands of the occupation and because of the presence of 
a large number of visual defects among the workers in the industries 
as disclosed by the investigation reported in Part I of the study. 
This study also showed that as the result of photometric measuro- 
ments made during the summer of 1914 in a group of 34 typical work- 
shops the illumination was inadequate in the case of a little over 
one-half the working planes measured and that departures from cor- 
rect principles in illumination were common in the shops. The effects 
of these departures were such as to produce inadequate illumination. 
glare effects, lack of uniformity of distribution of illumination, and 
troublesome shadows. 

In view of these findings the report makes recommendations both 
as to improving the daylight illumination of workshops as well as 
to improving the artificial illumination. 

The report contains a group of appendixes dealing with matters of 
technical interest in producing adequate and proper illumination. 





OLD-AGE RELIEF IN WISCONSIN.‘ 


In a pamphlet of 76 pages the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 
presents the results of an investigation into the problem of relicf 
for aged persons, the work having been undertaken in compliance 
with the provisions of a law (ch. 185, Acts of 1913), directing such 
an inquiry. The act prescribes “a thorough and complete investi- 
gation of the number, condition, and welfare of the aged and infirm 
in this State with a view of establishing old-age pensions.”’ It was 
also directed that such recommendations and bills as the commissicn 
should deem necessary to offer should accompany the report.? 

The commission is a permanent one, charged with the adminis- 
tration of all labor laws of the State, including the workmen’s com- 
pensation law. The present report was made, therefore, by men who 
are in direct contact with the great body of wage earners, for whom 
the question of old-age relief is not to be answered by improved 
methods of charity, but by what the commission designates a “dig- 
nified form of support,’’ in keeping with the character and habits of 
those who have rendered worthy industrial service, but whose declin- 
ing years are without adequate provision for their material necds. 
The report does not claim exhaustiveness, nor does it advocate any 
existing plan or scheme of old-age pensions, but it offers suggestions 
favorable to the idea, and submits a rough estimate of the probable 
cost of such pensions on plans that might prove to be feasible. 


1 Wisconsin: Industrial Commission. Report on old-age relief, issued Mar. 1, 1915. Madison, 1{1. 


76 pp. 
2 An earlier study in the same field is the report of the Massachusetts Commission on Old-age Pensions, 


Insurance, and Annuities, Boston, 1910. 
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The reason for some provisions of the sort is found in five prin- 
cipal causes arising out of modern industrial conditions. In brief, 
these are (1) the great and increasing number of persons dependent 
upon the returns of their daily labor for the supplying of current needs; 
(2) the shortening of the effective working life by reason of the 
demand for speed in the performance of industrial operation, so that 
men not in any sense decrepit are none the less unable to secure 
employment because of the physical necessity of a degree of slowing 
up; (3) the generally increased longevity of human life, prolonging 
the unproductive period induced by the second cause; (4) the ten- 
dency of home and neighborhood ties to be broken, due to the 
mobility of our population, so that one may find himself in his 
declining years isolated from those to whom he might naturally 
and successfully look for needed assistance; (5) the more humane 
attitude toward poverty, especially where coupled with age, so that 
the aged poor are not so readily consigned to the almshouse as for- 
merly. The result of these conditions has been the adoption of 
systematic measures in most industrial countries other than our own. 
In Great Britain, Denmark, Australia, and New Zealand, State 
pension systems exist. Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
and Sweden provide old-age insurance under State management. 

In discussing the present means of support for the aged in Wis- 
consin, seven principal sources are considered: (1) Individual savings, 
characterized as an uneconomic method because by it every person 

























7 is charged with providing, by a lifetime of effort and often of painful 
frugality, against a contingency which only a few persons will sur- 
j vive to experience; this uncertainty, and often the impracticability, 
z combines with other causes to render this an inadequate general 
3 dependence; (2) private insurance, which has been but little prac- 
|  ticed in this country, either by purchasing annuities or through 
: trade-unions or by fraternal organizations; (3) support by children 





and relatives, which in many cases doubles the burden to be dis- 
charged by those undertaking to provide for a growing family, even 
if there be those in existence who could be called upon for aid; 












! Action has been taken in one State of the Union, Arizona having enacted by initiative petition and 
ee lar vote an act granting to needy citizens of the United States, 60 years of age and over, who have 
resided in the State for five years prior to application therefor, a pension of $15 per month so long as they 
continue to live in the State. 

An act of the Territory of Alaska also provides a form of old-age pensions for “any pioneer of Alaska, 
regai dless of sex, who has attained the age of 65 years and shall have resided in Alaska for 10 consecutive 
years or more since the year 1905.’’ An act of 1913 provided for the establishment of a pioneers’ home at 
Sitka, and proposed another for indigent pioneers in the interior of the Territory. These are for the relief 
of indigent persons who have no relatives or members of their families required by law to support them. 
The present act provides that persons entitled to the benefits of these homes may in lieu of taking residence 
therein receive a pension not exceeding $12.50 per month in amount, the same to be paid quarterly. The 
board of trustees of the home receives and investigates applications, and makes payments through the com- 
missioners of the several precincts of the Tcrritory. The sum of $10,000 yearly is appropriated, arrears 
of payments, if any, to be a claim on future funds when available (ch. 64, Acts of 1915). 
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(4) retirement or service pensions provided by employers, which | 
in practice and of necessity a restricted resource; (5) United Sta; 
military pensions, which are now paid to some 19,000 residents 
Wisconsin—a number which must decrease from year to year 
public poor relief, mainly by means of almshouses; and (7) priv 
charity, either through the maintenance of “old people’s homes’ 
more uncertain and transitory agencies. 

The inadequacy of these methods to meet the needs of the indie 
portion of the 185,000 ' inhabitants of the State 60 years of age 
upwards is so evident as to require little more than their state: 
to raise the question as to what other measures may be adop: 
Four forms of relief are discussed: (1) Voluntary insurance un 
the supervision and encouragement of the State; (2) compulsor 
insurance of wageworkers; (3) universal compulsory insurance; and 
(4) gratuitous pensions. 

Those who advocate the first method claim that it encourages th 
and maintains the self-respect of its beneficiaries. In practice, }) 
little success has attended a half century of effort for its dev: 
ment, and it has in some countries been partly or entirely superse: 
by other methods. The compulsory insurance of wage earn 
chiefly practiced in Germany, though France adopted this pls 
1910, is also commendable in that it avoids the idea of depend 
on charity, even though it can hardly be said to encourage volunt 
thrift. Objections pointed out are its omission of many who 
need such protection no less than wage earners, as women whi : 
home workers not for wages, small craftsmen, peddlers, and the |: 
the inapplicability of such a system to a country in which labo: 
so largely migratory as in Wisconsin; and the length of time—at le: 


WiNea S 


30 years—that must elapse before substantial annuities begin to 

mature, thus leaving without adequate protection those who 
already old. Universal compulsory insurance meets the first 0} i 
tion but not the other two. I+ is stated in the conclusion, morc- 


over, that the contributory systems of foreign countries do . 
receive from the beneficiaries more than 30 per cent of the bene!i‘s : 
secured to them, so that it would appear ‘‘that the value of the con- : 
tributory principle is more sentimental than practical.”’ 

The remaining method, gratuitous or noncontributory pensions, | 
on the other hand, both comprehensive and immediately effective. 
While nominally noncontributory, it is argued that all have con- 
tributed in so far as they have paid taxes, and further that 
laborers they have helped create the body of wealth out of which al! 
taxes are paid. The conditions of the receipt of such a pension relate 
to age, residence, property, character, and conduct. The objectio ns 


7 


St. 





1 Estimated by the commission. The number returned by the census of 1910 was 176,854. 
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commonly urged are its cost, the discouragement of thrift, an un- 
favorable effect on character, and a tendency to weaken family ties. 

As to cost the report argues that it is rather a matter of incidence 
than of amount, the British pension law bearing more heavily on the 


eeneral revenue, while the German compulsory insurance system 


takes its toll from wages and the employer’s profits. It is also urged 
that the relief proposed will not discourage saving, since it will meet 
only bare necessaries, and must be coupled with a modest provision 
by the recipient to afford a fair degree of comfort. After 20 years 
of experience in Denmark the number of applicants for old-age pen- 
sions shows a tendency to decrease rather than the contrary, so tha 
it can not be said that habits of thrift have declined. As to the effect 
on self-respect, it is submitted that this will depend mainly upon 
public opinion. If considered in the light of deferred real wages 
instead of poor relief, no debasing effect is anticipated. The argument 
as to the influence on family ties seems of doubtful merit to the writer 
of the report, as 1t would be a strange theory to suggest that a parent 
or grandparent is dearer and welcomed into one’s home the more 
readily as he is the more burdensome. 

Setting aside speculative theories, the report proposes two methods, 
not mutually exclusive, the one providing for voluntary insurance 
under State management, and the other for a system of old-age 
pensions resembling that in operation in Denmark. Under the 
second plan which is considered at some length actual indigence is not 
required, nor may those who can adequately support themselves 
receive pensions. Vagrants, idlers, and others who can not pass 
prescribed character tests receive nothing from this 
of support,’’ but must have recourse to poor relief of the old type. 
A maximum benefit of $150 per annum is proposed, the probable 
average being $10 per month, the amount to be raised one-half by a 


general poll tax, and one-half from the revenues of the State, the 
aggregate cost being estimated at $3,600,000 per annum. ‘The 
administration proposed is by the State board of control, probably 
through a superintendent of old-age support, acting locally through 
the county judges. Pensions are to begin at the age of 65, or 60 if 
permanently incapacitated for gainful labor, their receipt not to 
affect civil or political status. 

The plan is worked out in considerable detail as to conditions of 
receipts of benefits, the disposition of any property owned, ete. 
Less complete is the discussion of the plan for voluntary insurance 
under State management. It is pointed out, however, that 400,000 
wage earners of the State pay $1,600,000 annually for “industrial 
insurance,” of which amount only $350,000 was returned to policy- 
holders in 1913. It is argued that with proper administration this 


‘ 


‘dignified form 
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sum could ultimately endow every wage earner in the State with 
monthly income of $6 at the age of 65 years. 

Twenty pages of the report are given to a discussion, chie({\, 
statistical, of the condition of the aged in Wisconsin, while in tho 
last 33 pages are summarized the history and results of the various 
systems of old-age relief in use in foreign countries, with conclusions 
based thereon. 

These conclusions are, in brief, that voluntary insurance has bec 
inadequate as a general means of relief, any success which it ma 
have attained being nearly in proportion as it has been subsidize 
by the State, and that even under compulsory insurance not more 
than a fraction of the benefit fund is raised from the beneficiari: 
themselves; that no system can meet the problems of old-age relic 
without taking into account unmarried, widowed, and divorce 
women; that the pension age should be set not iater than the ago | 
65; and that in most foreign countries the provision for pensions | 
inadequate in amount, though in passing upon this, differences 
in the standards of living and the costs of necessaries must be taken 
into consideration. 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
AUSTRIA (VIENNA). 


The prices quoted in the table below are, in the case of meats, from 
the central meat market, and those for other articles are from t}) 
public markets. They show the general increase in prices in Vienna 
in November and December, 1915, as compared with those mont}\s 
in 1914. If compared with 1913, when no war was in progress, tlic 
increases would probably be even greater. The prices show lowest 
and highest points. 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOCD IN VIENNA MARKETS NOV. 6 AND DEC. 12, 1914, AND NO 
AND DEC. 4, 1915. 


(Source: Neue Freie Presse, Nov. 8 and Dec. 13, 1914, and Nov. 7 and Dee. 5, sete 
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.. res? Nov. 6, Nov. % Dec. 12, Dec. 4, 
Asticte. | + an. 1914. 1915 1914, 1913. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. ' 
PE IN a 5 en a desks ons e cS csesen Pound....| 11.4— 20.1 | 31. 3- 49.7 | 11.0- 20.3 | 33.1- 4 
Beef, Ser eyes Pee ee | eae 11, 8 21.2 | 32.2- 55.2 | 14.8- 21.2] 34.i- 5! 
Beefsteak RP le “ie AE SARS yl Ee A a ican 16. 6- 19.5 | 58. 0- 58.9 | 18. 4— 20.3 17.9 
aelboks ses kbanae ahaha hse bao se 13. 6- 19.8 | 34. 1- 42.4 | 13.@- 20.3 | 29. 5- 3s 
ee pk bibsijewst wageduan + Tee 14. 1- 22.1 | 45, 1- 51.6 | 15. 5- 22.1 38. 7- 
SE OID nae tind stews swdodecsasench Each.....-. 1.6- 5.3 -S 7.1] 12 3.2 1, 2- 
ER ccbcwa buss sonesatchunienuse et i eee 2.4- S1] 41-122] 2.0- 10.2 4,1- 4 
hit Cots cob esreSdbcuuahstsobues “Dozen.....| 9.6- 19.2] 19.2- 28.8} 9.6 14.4] 24.0-: 
ea divas cewe5e es 06s 50's:ecdaaee ep xa sushel 66. 3-132. 6.| 82. 9-176. 8 | 66. 3-154.7 | 82.9-176.> 
MNES wha «oS badd scbesesccstuldacyonkey Pound 2.9- 4.1] 5.2- 61] 3.3- 4.2 5. 5- 
TS  cehnsinbanadedseentmeeucse oi — ey 5.5- 7.4] 6.1- 7.0] 11.0 12.9 |......... 
EN tii wehinigkdensss si cedbtunometas ee 2.6] 3.7- 4.4 2. 6 
diene hedtar en itn Vp s~0esenbeps diana: De Det Ber ek Bee Ue I........- 
Sia dubadsdh odes s awrereecaancages --do......| 5.5- 11.0 | 16.6—- 22.1] 5.5- 12.5 ].......- 
edt diate mn b0.0 ened 44% 06 RENE ed .-do......| 17.3- 39.8 | 55. 2- 84.7 | 31.3- 44.2] 57.1 
EE ey FA ee eee -do......| 5.5 7.4 ]11.0- 12.2] 11.0- 12.9 ]..... 
bb aaae anes deWeas oye 6d Nidan «4 “Dozen. 32. 5- 37.5 | 48. 7- 54.1 | 37.5- 48.7} 58.5 } 
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CANADA. 


The chief feature of Canadian prices during 1915 as reported by 
the Labor Gazette of the Department of Labor was the continued 
advance in materials, especially of iron and steel and their products. 
Advances were also noted for wheat, oats, flour, and oatmeal. 

In retail prices the weekly cost of 29 staple foods arose from $8.02 
to $8.13 from November to December, 1915. From December, 1914, 
to December, 1915, the rise was from $7.95 to $8.13. Eggs, butter, 
cheese, bread, flour, rice, beans, evaporated apples, potatoes were 
slightly higher, while meats were generally lower during December 
than in November. Coal and wood were higher and rents remained 
unchanged. The following table shows the cost per week of a family 
budget of 29 staple articles of food in terms of the average price pre- 
vailing in some 60 industrial centers in the nine provinces of Canada, 
1910 to 1915: 


ST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS IN TERMS OF THE 
AVERAGE PRICES OF THE CITIES IN EACH PROVINCE, 1910 TO 1915. 





| | | | 
1910 1911 1915 Decem- Novem-| Decem- 


ber,1914 ber,19i5|ber,1915 








806 | $8. 071 $8. 239 
>». 8O4 . 023 6.953 
755 7. 866 &. 108 
310 .578 . 760 
742 . 947 8.114 
. 269 8.19 8. 427 
805 .181 8.315 
467 .175 8. 356 
796 .618 &. 649 


ie) 


».817 | $6. 776 | $7. 166 
5. 812 5. 795 6. 107 
5. 548 6.836 | 7.130 
3.331 | 6.457 6. 968 
».504 | 6.666 . 251 
.462 | 7.405 . 884 
7. 859 8. 083 . 164 
.998 | 8.081 | 8.147 
8.321 | 8.789 9. 028 


~ 
= 





| oge ge ge NIIN 


Ee ee 6.954 | 7.138 | 7.339 . 337 ay . | 7.951 8. 016 8. 128 
} | 























FRANCE (PARIS). 


The bulletin of the Ministry of Labor reports a very sharp advance 
in the prices of many of the necessaries during the third quarter of 
1915. In one community the average price of all food products is 
reported as having increased 50 per cent during the quarter. In 
general the cost of living has increased from 25 to 33 per cent over 
a year ago. 

No presentation of actual retail prices is given, but the following 
table affords a comparison of wholesale prices of certain commodi- 
ties in Paris during the months indicated in 1914 and 1915 and of 
the general average in September and October for the period 1901 
to 1910. 
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PRICES—SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1914, 1915, JULY, 1914. 
AVERAGES, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1901-1910. 


WHOLESALE 
































Sugar, white, No. 3.......... per 100 pounds. , . 9 . 550 
I 28 on cance ct cuavantouwntee do....| $7. 700 8.120 | 5.340 ». 340 » 340 | 5.300 
OO I ee ee” do....| 11.560 | 12.810 | 6.390} 7.510] 7.680] 5.400 
Met iratsss 2s od cectenes xal per bushel..| 1.440] 1.470] 1.510] 1.460} 1.470] 1.200 
Ee eee per 100 pounds.. (1) (*) 3. 040 3. 330 (‘) 2. 71 






EN GW es cacubetscnctcceavueee per bushel. : 


ER  ekced wb Shei eaptaanese dee per pound... 
PR ckiinx die 06 cnlaiatted been augenedeal aa do.. 











- 193 






























ga ae? SO TEP Te Pe oa! ae. ..... . 285 . 272 (*) (1) é | (1) 
0 Re re per 100 pounds. . 6.760 | 6.560 | 1.930] 1.740] 1.160] (2) 
NT nbs be vnnitcendcaacent do....| 4.810 | 5.690] 4.380] 2.190] 4.380] (1) 
Potatoes, Holland ?............... per bushel..| .870 -950 | 1.160 . 740 -790 | (4) 
Potatoes, round, green, white?.......... do....} .790 . 760 - 63 500 530 (1) 
a codicnenencdsnnade per oe \ . 438 . 569 350 . 219 306} (1) 
PPM, CUO on os co kssccccccasces =r Sa Ce .131 . 066 . 070 070 (1) 
Butter, Isigny i eivinin od ehwknse dane eee GO..:.1 «00a - 398 . 268 - 229 » 235 (‘) 
Rs d'4 noise va ksing eatin ee . 338 - 350 256 | .186 233 (*) 
sh an icataedeecensd per dozen..| .352 . 405 -226 | . 267 328} (1) 
Ca per pound..| .164 - 200 -079 | .130 146 (1) 
IE onc edoecbiavceesscucus car =] -269 | .309 . 193 . 193 172; ( 










1Not Sepested. 2 At the stockyards. > Central depots 
GERMANY (BERLIN). 
The following table shows the average retail prices of certain {i 
principally meats, in the municipal market of Berlin during 
months of November and December, 1915, as compared with the same 
months of 1914. The increases are considerable and would be 
what greater if comparison were made with the corresponding mo: 
of 1913, when no war was in progress. Lack of official source: 
made necessary the use of newspaper quotations. 













RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE MUNICIPAL MARKETS OF BERLIN. 







[Source: Vossische Zeitung, No. 616, Dec. 2, 1915, and No. 10, Jan. 6, 1916.] 




















































: rag Dec. 28, 
Article. Unit. |Nov. 23 to Nov. 22 to 1914, to | D 
Nov. 28, | Nov. 27, Jan.2, |! 
if 
1914. 1915. 1915. | 

Beef: Cents. Cents. Cents. ( 

| eee Pound. . 22.2 32. 6 22.5 

a eee, en ee — eC 18.8 28.7 18.8 
Veal: 

re a anne Kalk eaten owbadlld a ashi 21.4 33.5 22.0 J 

as odd bs bated nba disa s'coedeckups tepdeeuerd etdebs 20.1 31.8 20.3 ) 
Mutton: 

Ss ts cb bkbbbs babss dba cavvaddetduidresdos » ee 21.2 34.1 21.8 2 

Be oe ok ek ete ek yaad eS 19.0 31.5 19.7 Z 
Pork: 

IG ek 8g 6 tog 2 Ui ee ae Ae 20.3 1 30.2 21.0 

Ham, NE eae eee aes ee ee ek: See ee SNF 18.1 130.2 19.0 I 2 

Shoulder, Gh ieasty sb cébabds nabangiecuate acters ae * eee 17.7 1 30.2 18.4 L 30,2 
Bacon, smoked Sahay SEE ee eee ee aeer a see roe sar Re 23.8 56.6 23.3 1 49.7 
Ns as Ge beechebssedadantannes ae = 7.2 65. 4 37.8 1 64.5 
Butter AT EOS AE PEER rene nn ce ee Oe Pee Osis 33.5 54.9 36.3 
hd ihe ne cnsdcdeRieSsovechasedededtaiveceeees sxth ae 21.6 59.4 23.8 ) 
NESS, Oe CE Ie Beene) oe Bushel. 151.8 151.8 151.8 5 
0 Ee eres okie SR a ahes oa soli Dozen... 7.1 62.8 40.0 0 
















1 Legal maximum price. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


On January 1, 1915, the retail prices of food had increased approxi- 
mately 18 per cent over the average prevailing price of July, 1914, 
according to the Board of Trade Labor Gazette. Since that time 
there has been a comparatively steady advance in prices until Jan- 
uary 1, 1916, when the increase amounted to 45 per cent of the price 
of July, 1914. These data are based on reports of 500 to 600 returns 
of prices from every town in the Kingdom having a population of 
over 50,000, about 200 towns with a population ranging from 10,000 
to 50,000, and about 250 places having a population less than 10,000. 
The following summary shows the increase at the first of each month 


- 


during 1915 over the corresponding months of 1914: 


i 


PER CENT OF INCREASE IN 1915 OVER 1914, BY MONTHS 


} | a | } | i 
} | } Sa | . | 
Febru- A : : | Sen- | Octo- | No- Jecem- 
ebru- | March. | April. | May. ist. - | Octo- | No | Decem 
ary. | : tember.| ber. jvember. | ber. 
| | | | 


| | 
22 | 24 | 35 | 


24 | 
| 


Taking the price of each article as reported in July, 1914, as a base 
the following table shows the per cent of increase, by half-yearly 
periods, in towns having a population of over 50,000, and scparately 
for small towns and villages: 

\VERAGE PER CENT OF INCREASE IN PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES SINCE JULY, 
1914, ON JANUARY 1 AND JULY 1, 1915, AND JANUARY 1, 1916. 


In cities having a population 


a Small towns and village 
of over 50.000. mall towns and vill 


Article. a. cnaememcmesiae a 
Jan.1, | July1, | Jan. 1, 5 July 1, Jan. 1, 
1915. 1915. | 1916. | 1915. 1916. 





Beef, British: 
_ ot) Ses ee : | 39 | : 36 
' 





0 es eee 1 41 | 
Beef, chilled or frozen: 


. | 18 4° } 15 44 
Flank, thin : 32 : 


Mutton, British: 
6 f 30 
16 3é 





Mutton, frozen: 
19 

Breast . 28 
Bacon, streaky 9 
Fish 51 
Flour, household ap 18 

i 18 
14 | 
69 | 
6 | 








12 
10 
10 
Margarin 5 
Eggs . ' 62 
Potatoes 11 
19 


rw Oo 








nw 


_— 





bo 











1 Decrease. 
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The following shows the trend 
for the period of 1900 to 1915 


average of annual retail prices of 23 articles, the prices for the year 


1900 being taken as 100. 
INDEX NUMBERS FOR 





Index 
No. 


SUPE Ee Rees Eo” a ee eee | Ee ae 
ARIS cg AE EE a. on a tendehavbiebes 4 4 GF DHE a REE | 
ER STS eto 102.8 |} 1908.......... idaht aitteat i | SReepeeRea ee 

ie ted ole ohn nek bnen seal EY in Sa 5 da daokitwn 8 ook cain vhs ou cos 1 





DE Raat ch nttdtitanh a wnae Se apa sca dees ceeenee sa 109. 4 ip adeeb badd tain 





beginning of each month a short 
of ordinary consumption, showi 


to 43) as furnished by cooperative stores, local labor unions, ani 


chambers of commerce. Relati 


are also shown in parallel columns, the base from which changes are 
reckoned being the average prices for the year 1912. 

The following table shows the actual and relative prices of the 
seven commodities for each of the months September, October, and 


November, 1914 and-1915. 


AVERAGE 


Year. Ne | Year. 


100.4 || 1906......... 


The semimonthly bulletin of the Italian Labor Office publishes at t] 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


of prices by means of index numbers 
These numbers are based on th» 







THE PERIOD OF 1900 TO 1915. 














| 
Index | 












































table of retail prices of seven articles 


ng average prices in several cities (40) 
| 







ve prices of these same commoditics 












ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 7 ARTICLES OF FOOD BASED ON AVERAGE PRICES 
IN CITIES IN ITALY, SEPTEMBER TO NOVEMBER, 1914 AND 1915. 






ACTUAL PRICES. 





















September. October. November 
























































Article. Unit. peneeme 
1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cent 
BreOd , WIRGREOR. 6 ..cc ccc cacccese Pound.. 3.5 4.3 3.6 4.2 3.8 1.3 
7 ree ie | ee 3.6 4.7 3.7 4.7 3.8 } 
Macaroni, spaghetti, etc.......- eS 4.8 | 6.1 5.0 6.2 4.9 
i 0h il aecehwde wes seeseedé ES 13.0 | 19.7 | 13.4 20.0 13.8 
EE ae Se Seen we es 18. 4 | 23.5 18.6 23.6 18.5 
a SS Fey ae Quart 35.6 38. 2 | 34.2 39.3 34.5 
EE a ee ee ee "SS 6.4 6.7 | 6.5 6.6 6.6 





RELATIVE PRICES. 
(Average prices for 1912=160.) 

































Bread, wheaten................. Pound. . 04.6 114.8 98.0 | 113.6 101.1 | 1] 
Se ee — ene 93.2 | 121.9 94.7 121.9 | 99.1 | 12 
Macaroni, spaghetti, etc........ mr Pe 98.1 | 124.7 102.0 128. 2 101.0 | 127.5 
RRR pL PEF ae ae we ee 86.0 130. 8 89.3 133.1 91.9 | 133. 1 
eh es wduabiodsceiee' ey 100.9 | 128.8 102.5 129.8 101.3 130.8 
8 See eee Quart 9.0, 104.5 93.6 107.5 94.3 109. 0 
nbs wh age t bseds dnd gs cc nneahe vei 102.3; 106.6 103.4 105.8} 105.0 | 107.5 
G6. 7.6 | 





COC oer eweelewrereeeses 











el ay Pee 
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NETHERLANDS. 


No actual retail prices of any considerable scope are available for 
the Netherlands, although the Maandschrift of the Dutch Statistical 
Jureau reports each month the relative retail prices of 28 articles of 
ordinary consumption from two cooperative stores doing a retail 
business in Amsterdam, Haarlem, Arnhem, Utrecht, Leeuwarden, 
and at The Hague. The base price on which the changes have been 
calculated is the average monthly price for the year 1893. No data 
are available for seasonal comparison. The index prices for 1913 
and for the period comprising the first seven months and the last five 
months in 1914 and for June to November of 1915 are given in the 
table which follows: 
RELATIVE PRICES OF 28 ARTICLES OF HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY, NETHERLANDS, 

1913, 1914, AND THE LAST HALF OF 1915. 


(Average monthly prices for 1893-100.) 


| 
January | — 
Article. to July, 


June.| July.| 
1914. | 3 


| 
| cember, | 
| 1914. | 
| 

| 





seans: 
164 | 
179 

I 161 
Peas, yellow 
Peas, green : 147 
Barley, pearl : 126 | 
Buckwheat, hulled, cleaned 
Oatmeal 

Cheese: 








— 
S © 
oe 


Oleomargarine 
Flour: 


i—_ 
Se 


— Ww 


Oil, rapeseed 
Rice 


— to 
SS aQ=Z 


te 2 


ah famed fh fmt AS feel ed fh 
a - 
w 


poap: 
White, Bristol 
Green, soft 
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EMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Review has reported from time to time conditions of emp}, 
ment in foreign countries, as shown by statements found in 
official labor periodicals of those countries. These summaries 
eiven at some length in issues of the Review for July, October, ; 
December. Summaries, for recent months, of conditions in Can 
Germany, and Great Britain follow: 










CANADA, 





The Labor Gazette of the Canadian Department of Labor sum: 
rizes employment conditions throughout the Dominion in 191: 





these words: 







The opening of the year 1915 showed a marked change from the conditions ex! 
at the commencement of 1914. At the beginning of that year the depressed co 
of the previous year were still apparent, but in 1915 the improvement which 
noticeable from month to month during the latter part of the previous year had | 
fairly well pronounced and the close of 1915 witnessed a return to almost norm 
ditions in many respects. While at the close of 1914 there was still considerable 
ployment, and in some localities this condition existed during the early mont 
1915, the gradual enlistment of men for over-seas service, the employment of ot! 
the manufacture of munitions and other military supplies, in agricultural and lum} 
ing operations and the heavy falling off in immigration, all combined to bring co: 
tions in many parts of the Dominion back to almost a normal basis so far as employm 
was concerned. Manufacturing in many lines outside of special activity in the n 
facture of munitions of war was improved; lumbering showed activity practi: 
throughout the year; fishing on the whole was good; mining, both coal and m: 
showed great improvement, and toward the latter part of the year was back to, i 
above, the normal activity of previous good years. Outside of building opera 
which continued to be dull, practically all the Dominion’s industries showed 
improvement. 

As the department has but recently commenced the publication 
the activities of employment bureaus throughout the Dominion, « 
a limited amount of statistical data is available. Eleven emp): 
ment bureaus of the Young Women’s Christian Association report 
1,217 vacancies notified and 253 women and girls placed dur 
November, 1915. Twelve bureaus of the Salvation Army report 
the distribution of 1,402 casual jobs to 870 persons. The nine pub! 
employment offices cooperating with the department reported 4,6 
vacancies and 3,782 individuals placed. The operations of the |: 
named offices are here summarized: 
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>EPORTS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS FOR THE MONTH ENDED NOVEMBER 
30, 1915. 


wn 













Indi- | 


viduals | : 
| Days on | eet On ly ; Indi 
: viduals acan- | x, . 
open | register regis- rezister oi Vacan-| Indi- vidual 
Location and name. for at tereq | at end . ‘ti. | cies | viduals} placed 
* ‘re - ' ' 
| bi i- | bezin- | during ol fied | filled. placed. Oo ide 
| ne Ss. nig |. 4 neriod ee | | cit 
af Pe ioc 
peri od. 














ec: Provincial free 
brooke 
nent bureau..... Se eee ees 94|.. " 168 168 |) 
Montreal: 
Provincial freeemployment bureau.| 25 |........ :% se |) i ns 
Municipal employment bureau.....) 25 169 | 54] 164 | 791 765 | 296 5 
Toronto: Civic employment bureau....| 26 wee 3 WE eS rh mor | 674 120 
Winninee: Free employment bureau. . . | ; {i ra el | ee 14 343 65 
New Westminster: Publicemployment | 
0 EE eee Sets wits wit | . a i a 17 507 9 1 Ti as 
Vancouver: Free employment bureau.. 26 inken 315 451 366 309 399 34 
Victoria: Public employment bureau. . i oe eee 68 1,008 100 399 399 5 








1 Positions filled. 


GERMANY. 





The Reichs-Arbeitsblatt reports that since German industry has 
adjusted itself to the conditions arising from the war, economic devel- 
opment has taken an even course, with insignificant changes from 
month to month. During September and October conditions in 



















4 . . . . 

; German industry were essentially the same as during the preceding 
; months, with a slight improvement in November. General industrial 
; conditions were reported as satisfactory, exception being made of 


conditions in the textile and building industries. Mining and war- 
supplying industries continue active. Improvement is reported in 
shipping activity on the Rhine. 

Returns from employers for September show an increase of 18 per 
cent in the number of workmen employed, as compared with Septem- 
ber of the preceding year, and returns for October and November, 
1915, show an increase of 15 and 14 per cent, respectively, in the 
number employed as compared with the same months in 1914. In 
September male workers formed the larger part of the increase noted, 
while in October and November the larger part was due to the influx 
of female workers. If employment during the above three months of 
1915 is compared with employment in the same months of 1913, there 
is indicated a decrease in the number of workmen employed of 9, 14, 
and 18.5 per cent, respectively. 

Practically no change of significance as to the percentage of unem- 
ployment in trade-unions, as compared with the preceding months, 
July and August, is noted. The per cent of unemployment in August 
and September, 1915, was 2.6, and in October and November 2.5. 
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Reports from the labor exchanges show a decline in the number 


applicants for positions in all three months of 1915 under review, 
compared with these months in 1914. For every 100 situations r 
istered as vacant in September, October, and November, 1915, | 
number of male applicants was 89, as compared with 200, 154, 
140, respectively, for the same months of 1914, and the numbe: 
female applicants was 170 in September, 182 in October, and 179 
November, 1915, as compared with 183, 191, and 189, respective! 


for the same months in 1914. 


The Board of Trade Labor Gazette reports that the high level . 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


employment of recent months was fully maintained in December, ai 
a general shortage of labor, except in some branches of the clothi 
trades, was reported. Compared with the corresponding month: of 
1914, there is considerable improvement noted. 

Great scarcity of labor is reported in the mechanical industri 
and the ship-building trades, in the cotton trade, and in the texti! 


trades. 


Tin-plate works building trades, and brick works showed 3 


rr 


decline in activity, the cause being seasonal in the latter two. Tix 
following table shows the per cent of unemployment in trade-unio 


during each month of 1914 and 1915: 


PER CENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE-UNIONS 


Year. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 






1915. 


| May. | Seni! July. Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov.} D 









































DURING EACH MONTH, 19i4 ) 








The mean annual percentage of unemployment for the year 
1915 in British trade-unions was 1.1 as compared with 3.3 in 1914; 
2.1 in 1913; 2.4 in 1912; 3 in 1911; and 4.7 in 1910. 

Employment conditions in certain industries are reflected 
the following table which shows the total number of establishment 


number of employees, and total amount of wages paid during 


representative week in December, 1915, and the per cent of increa 
or decrease in numbers employed and wages paid over in the corr 
sponding week of November, 1915, and of December, 1914. Thes: 


data of course relate to the same establishments in each period 


Oh 


time indicated; otherwise the comparison would be valueless. Ac- 
cording to this table the number employed in this week of December, 
1915, as compared with the corresponding week of December, 191+, 
was 0.3 per cent less, while the amount of wages paid to the s an 


number of employees was 13.8 per cent greater. 


[298] 







Bei ed, etibies. 
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NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING, AND WAGES 
PAID SUCH EMPLOYEES, FOR THE WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 18, 1915, COMPARED 
WITH DATA FOR THE CORRESPONDING WEEK OF NOVEMBER, 1915, AND OF DE- 
CEMBER, 1914. 





—— — —-— _ ~ —_—_—_—_ ——————————————— —$—$—$ 





























| ° ° 
Per cent of increase or de- Per cent of increase or de- 
Number crease &S compared wiih crease as comp ired with 
of | corresponding week of corresponding week of— 
persons Tots 
em- Potal f si 
7 f our - 
Industry. ployed, j November, December, — wd o November, j secember, 
7 q ~ 3S ~ 
third | 1915. 1914, aid. 1915, 1914, 
week c f } j p i] ad 
Decem- ay | ay ’ ques 
ler 1015 ~ 
ber, 1915.' In- | De- In- De- In- De- In- | De 
crease. crease,| crease. crease. crease.;| crease. crease. crease, 


















sGten=seépbeswaces 205, 230 B® lononece ° [enaweck > ge Labacened seen soone 
Weslllic..ctshdebestas | 24, 408 gt Vouncots eae 1 135, 464 ER licwccanl Gen A 
Cf. Ser ee 33, 493 |. cccce . BO tivcacec 3.0 ) 2 EE 0. 2 9.3 ¢ 
| In, cot cdocaneebonn 38, 676 | 2 See See 7.6 131, 683 = | eee 7.6 : 
Fuid...<Sseseneeeeear- 14,674 | SS Sy: 5 eee 72, 608 . 3 ee 31.6 | a 
ee ee duties 7, 968 Se Miiewoc Be Lidesess (ii oe et eee 
ett cicincreniciene 23,417 a PRS TS | RRA 1105, 207 |..... | 13] 12.8 ; 
Other textiles......... BGEED lescacve ae A eee 4.1 69, 825 7) ae _ < 9 eae 
Bleaching, dyeing, 
printing, and finish- 

AO iccnien eaten ts ae 9 ae 1 191,657 n= | ee 
Boots and shoes ...... 62,174 | yo Sap Pee | 2.9 1 378, 497 . i} are Te Ba cosnce 
Clothing, ready-made. *: ee Sf ae | 2.0 58.370 |....... $ 7.0 
Shirts and collars. ... . 20, 217 sS hivsked chveccaes .4 71,129 1.2 _) tt Seer 
WHR. + snsetaetdese«0< 7, 380 Whos © tvccceue 25. 4 Ss Me dndwaces 6.2 | 12.6 
Comedit:. <tedaceeessas Lf | ees | | 15.0 . "> f) =a 6 
Food preparations....| 67,843 eB ivcernedl, BO Ennecess 346, 996 cone ren 
Prete. sssceetde~s ct 15,420 |....... 2. eee 11.1 115, 948 | er ae 1.0 
Bookbinding ae a ,  eiacees oe mie. an 50, 548 | 1.5 er 4.5 —_ 
Glass .cswitideonesats« 10, 701 | 2) eee eu Of 83,441| 1.8] 4.1 
PURIEY iancsentnnennss 17, 666 | ae | 2.9 8 | % 16.2 

pomnciensiaennstl aes Se ee ae ee “ 
ee eee 646, 904 | c} ee jroteeee = | 3,369,141 | 7 oo | 13.8... 











1 The comparison of wages with December, 1914, is affected by war bonuses. 


LEGAL REGULATION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN 
AUSTRIA. 


















Public employment bureaus have been the subject of both actual 
and proposed legal regulation in Germany and Austria somewhat 
recently, presumably in order to coordinate their work and to make 
it more effective to meet the increased burden which will be placed 
upon these offices at the close of the war when the disbanded soldiery 
return to their industrial pursuits. 

3 The October number of the Review noted that all public employ- 

» ment offices in Germany have been required to make reports of their 

® activities to the Imperial Statistical Office. In June, 1915,' the 


» directors of the National Federation of Public Employment Offices 
> in Austria submitted regulations for the conduct of employment 
» agencies for enactment into law. These regulations, if given the 
» force of law by the Government, provide for the discontinuance of 
¥ private employment agencies conducted for profit. 


1 Der Arbeitsnachweis, Vienna, 1915, vol. 9, No. 5, pp. 373-et seq. 
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The principles laid down by these regulations included the follow- 
ing points: 

(1) The establishment of public employment bureaus for all kinds 
of labor and classes of workers, where provision has not alre: 
been made for such by provincial or State legislation; (2) compuls, 
establishment of employment bureaus by municipalities ha, 
15,000 inhabitants and over; (3) the establishment of registry off; 
by the central employment bureau created for each Province 
those localities in which the military authority engaged in demo) 
ing the forces is located, provided a public employment bu: 
does not already exist there; (4) the establishment in Vienna 
special employment bureau for the placing of migratory agricultur»| 
workers; (5) the creation of advisory councils of technical exp: 
in connection with a general system of exchanges; (6) acceptance 
the principle of free service, excepting a small Government fee: (7 
cost and maintenance of the bureaus to be borne jointly by the n 
cipalities, the Province and the State; (8) exemption of the offices 
from the payment of telephone and telegraph fees and postag: 
their refund by the State; and (9) exemption from payment of al] 
direct taxes. The exemption from the payment of telephone [ 
etc., and from all direct taxes is also to be made applicable 
existiag public welfare employment bureaus, 1. e., those not con- 
ducted for profit. 

A marked feature of the proposed legislation is that provision which 
erants free transportation by the State and provincial railroads to 
applicants for employment to the place of work, and if, without | 
fault, no work is secured, free transportation, either returning or to 
some other locality, is to be granted. 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS RELATING TO LABOR. 
UN 








ITED STATES. 

Dlinois.—Depariment of Factory Inspection. Twe ty second annual report of the chief 
State factory inspector of Lilinois, Jor the year Ju ly 1, 1914, to June 80, 1915. 
Springfield, 1915. 235 pp. 

\ detailed report of the work of the factory inspection department containing the 
results of inspection under the factory law; child labor law; health, safety, and comfort 
law: washhouse law; blower law; structural law; women’s 10-hour law; garment law; 
and ice cream law. Attention is also called to the work of the department under the 
oc’ upatio ial- disease 1; aw, which was drawn as the result of the report of the committee 
for the investigation of industrial diseases in 1910. This law provides in general 
for the protection of certain workers engaged in occupations considered particularly 
hazardous, and safeguards the worker by compelling the employer to make medical 
examinations of his employees, to install adequate washing facilities, to provide places 
apart from the workroom where the employee may take his meals, to furnish proper 
working clothing for his workmen and te safeguard them from poisonous fumes, dust 
and gases by means of adequate methods of ventilation. During the year the medical 
inspectors of the State department in enforcing the segue of this law made 264 
inspections in 165 establishments in 26 c ities and towns, not including Chicago. In 
Chicago they made 331 inspections in 192 nae ac The following table pre- 
senis a general summary of reports under the occupational-disease law: 

NUMBER OF CASES OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES REPORTED, BY INDUSTRIES, FOR 
EACH MONTH, JULY 1, 1914, TO JUNE 30, 1915. 










Number of employees report 












































of Fi | 
| , 
Industry. firms July. | August. |September.; October. | November.) December. 
re- 
. . | 
me Ww ell. Sick We ll. Sick.) We 
LEAD POISONING. 
White lead..........------ = | 2 — e | 
Smelting and refining.....- 29 | 18 [2,629 14 |2,674 | 13 {2,668 | 11 |2,180 | 13 |2,537 18 | 2,781 
Manufé acture of paints a  ) = 346 |....- ae he 2f | 6 t..2 MT 62 334 
Manufacture of storage | 
Ss 10 |...  ¥ eee 131 2 132 | 168 | 133 |... 141 
Manufactures of tinware. . . 3] 18] 342 394 113 | ] 289 2| 239; 1 | 227 
Manufacture of car seats | 
and bearings............ a | 269 |}.....] 206 |. 259 2] 199)}.....} 199 
Telephone and _ switch- . | | 
oe a | = a a Ott... 1 39 | | 34] _ . 
ee ee win 56 |.....|1, 669 1 {1,515 |.....|1,320 |. 102 }.....|1,369 | 1, 307 
Electrotyping............. | SS G8 45: 3. 65 |... 39 4, 5 | | 59 
Wall paper and oilcloth.. ae | a 1 i... 22 22 | | 6/.....1 @ 
Enameling................ ; Dee SS Lnik 4 1.....5 174 | 346 | 341 
See Ge bo dimabaie’ fesse (aes 
_ {oer as nes 141 | 37 16,203} 16 16,074} 15 45 801 . 13 15,216 | 17 (5,593 } 24 | 5, 761 
———<—=———— = = =— | = j } = 
OTHER POISONING. g | 
i 
Arsenic, paris green, etc. | a ae eee 51 | whist 48 5 eer eb Reishi | 52 
Brass foundries............ 58 1 |1, 844 2 (2,125 1 |2, 104 2 |2,0 0 | 1 1,914; 21] 1,930 
Spinners, polishers, etc. ... . 36 j..... ee 33S 735 774 =F | 795 
Plating and electroplating . 16 | 5 ae 177 |.....| 187 186 7} 166 |.....1 202 
Decalcomania............. | oe ie ) =e wary OS Becus 1 i | i 
COIVRMEIR owen. cscccssee. ? | eee 38 — | — | a ae} ae 32 
| 116} 1 /2,969 2 /3,137| 2 3, 163 3 2 |, 166 | 12,972] 2] 3,022 
SR OB isk sp isicscve cs ~ 257 | 38 |9,172 18 |9, 211 | 17 (8,964 | 1: 2| 18 |8,565 | 26 | 8,783 
' i | | 
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NUMBER OF CASES OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES REPORTED, BY INDUSTRIES, For 
EACH MONTH, JULY 1, 1914, TO JUNE 30, 1915—Concluded. 
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and bearings............ 4 | 
Telephone and _ switch- 








NS OE re eae 56 | 
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Wall paper and oilcloth.... 
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OTHER POISONING. 


Arsenic, Paris green, etc... 2 
Brass foundries...........- 58 
Spinners, polishers, etc. - . - 6 
Plating and electroplating. 16 
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PR ig cats dkaks eae 257 | 
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Under the various laws enforced by the inspection department, 485 convict\ 
were secured in the course of the fiscal year with fines and costs amounting to $7,114 
Of this number of convictions 280 were obtained in the municipal courts of Chicago, 
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|....-/2,550 | 1 /2,833|...../2,856| 1 2,939] 1 | 2,988 
; 8,500 | 12 8,424 | 10 8,370) 12 | 8,979 





with fines and costs amounting to $4,192.75. 


The number of children under 16 years of age employed in 1913-14 was reported as 
Of this latter number 4,854 were employed in Chicago 


Springfield, 19 


12,610, in 1914-15 as 5,805. 


Tllinois.— Industrial Board. 
39 pp. 


This constitutes the report of the administrative body under the workmen’s com- 
pensation act of Illinois, and a summary of it will be found in a future number of 


the Review. 


———- State Board of Arbiiration. 
This volume gives the history of various labor disputes occurring in the State during 
1914, and of the proceedings in those in which the board was called upon to institute 


arbitration processes, and the results of such interventions, together with resultin: 
No statistical or text summary is presented. The Federa 


agreements entered into. 


Second annual report, June 30, 1915. 


teport, March 1, 1915. 


and the Illinois arbitration laws are reproduced. 


Kansas.— Department of Labor and Industry. 


1915. 3828 pp., folder. 


The activities of the bureau were broadened in scope during this year as the result: 
newly enacted laws. The work of inspection and law enforcement has been continued 
under more favorable conditions and with a greater degree of satisfaction than in 


former years, it is stated. 
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Chicago, 1915. 52 pp. 


Thirtieth annual report, 1914. Topeka 
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Special investigation has been made into the working conditions of women and 
children, and data collected in reference to wages and hours of labor in 25 towns, 365 
establishments, and 27 different occupations, and applying to 10,854 women, showing 

.e following results: 34 per cent received less than $6 a week, 50 per cent, $7 or less a 
week; 21 per cent worked 10 or more hours a day, and 50 per cent worked 54 hours or 
longer per week. 

It is estimated that more than 50,000 women are employed in the industries within 
he State, and that 10 years ago 10 per cent of the wage earners in factories, workshop, 
and like establishments were under 16 years of age, while the records for 1914 show 
that of 40,658 wage earners in inspected factories, only 114, or about one-fourth of 1 per 
cent, were under that age. 

Classified weekly wages for the more important industries; directory and statistics 
of labor organizations in the State; and proceedings of the seventh annual convention 
of the Federation (State) of Labor are set forth. The current miners’ contract Is repro- 
duced. Decisions of the Kansas Supreme Court under the workmen’s compensation act, 
suits to enforce contracts, and under laborers’ and material men’s liens are reported. 

During the year 1,743 industrial establishments, employing 40,658 persons, were 
inspected, approximately 500 buildings examined under the fire-escape law, and 1,000 
recommendations made, resulting in improved conditions, declares the report. 

The following is abstracted from the chapter ‘‘ Manufacturing and Industrial Statis- 


tics 





COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF MANUFACTURING STATISTICS FOR 
1913, AND 1914, WITH PER CENT OF INCREASE. 


THE YEARS 1909, 


Per cent in- 
crease. 


| —— 











1909 1913 | 1914 
1914 1914 
| over | over 
| 1913. 1909. 
} | 
ff | 
Number of establishments. ...........- 1,918 | 1, 662 1,938 | 16.61 | 1.04 
Capital invested ..................-. $141, 354, 87. 00 'g17 4, 608, 465. 59 |$174, 935 » 237. 82 i; oa 23. 76 
Number of salaried officials, clerks, etc. . 6, 148 8, 036 | 26.31 | 30.71 
DER ib dededth ade cs ccuc cccuce $6, 098, 368 00 | $7,082, 956-9 03 $8, nha 545. 87 | 21.68; 41.3 
Average number of wage earners... .-.-. 51, 628 | ; 54, 439 a 51, 697 1 5.04 oe 13 
PONE i blictes ccasicccss oes} $31,388, 82 | $34, 328, 555. 40 $34, 214, 713. 57 L .3 | 9.18 
{iscellaneous expenses............---- $12, 118, 765. — $15,056, 082. 43 | $17,805,205.98 | 18.26 | 46.92 
Cost | C'S Sepa 201, 521,096.00 | 230, 564, 609. 93 | 241,125,048.34| 4.58 19. 65 
ue of products, including custom } | 
work and repairing............ Beha on 264, 133,757.00 | 318, 536, 748. 68 | 328, 936,964.85 | 3.26 24. 53 
| | 





1 Decrease. 


A table in detail shows the number of serious accidents occurring during the year, 
wages paid, injury received, length of disability, amount of compensation paid in 
reference to each injury. There were reported during the year 3,641 accidents, of 
which 57 were fatal, 806 serious (2 weeks or more duration), and 2,778 less serious. 

Exclusive of harvest hands the free employment bureau reports 1,784 applications 
for situations, 940 vacant positions registered, and places secured for 833 persons. 

As to coal-mine inspection, see the Review for December, 1915, page 73. 
Maryland.— Bureau of Statistics and Information, 1914. Twenty-third annual report. 

Baltimore, 1915. 273 pp. 

The larger part of this report relates to the extent of child labor in the State. Tables 
are given showing age, nationality, sex, height, and other physical data concerning 
children to whom certificates of employment were issued during the year; class of 
28089°—16——7 
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employment secured; length of service; cause of leaving; weekly wages by industri 
results of medical examinations; reported occupational diseases; effect of cert 
employments on physique of the children; children on the stage; factory inspecti«; 
and home workers. There is also given the results of a special study of condition, 
15 industries employing the largest number of children. 

It is reported that 2,130 children were working in violation of the law. There \ 
secured, however, only 33 prosecutions and 26 convictions. There were nearly 13,(\\() 
positions filled by children under 16 years of age, and 15,181 applications for ce: 
cates under the child labor law were made in Baltimore City alone. Throughout | 
State 12,494 such certificates were issued, and in addition thereto 2,249 boys betw: 
10 and 16 years of age were granted street trades licenses. 

Massachusetts.—Bureau of Statistics. Forty-sixth annual report on the statisti: 
labor for the year 1915. Boston, 1915. 

The matter presented in this volume consists of nine separates issued by the bureau 
during the course of the fiscal year ending December 1, 1915, in the form of numbered 
bulletins (Nos. 104-112) according to a practice established in 1913. These bulleti 
for the most part, have been listed as received by the Montuiy Review, their ti 
and number of the Review in which they appear being as follows: Handbook of 1a! 
laws of Massachusetts, 1914; Sixth annual reporton labor organizations, 1913 (Septe: 
ber, 1915, p. 60); Fourteenth annual directory of labor organizations in Massachu- 
setts, 1915 (October, 1915, p. 87); Fifth annual report on union scale of wages and ho 
of labor in Massachusetts, 1914 (October, 1915, p. 87); Immigrant aliens destined 
and emigrant aliens departing from Massachusetts, 1914 (September, 1915, p. ( 
Wages and hours of labor in the manufacture of paper products in Massachusett 
(March, 1916. See below); Labor legislation in Massachusetts, 1915 (Decem! 
1915, p. 74); Labor bibliography, 1914 (January, 1916, p. 63); Seventh annual re} 
on labor organizations, 1914 (January, 1916, p. 64). 


Wages and hours of labor in the manufacture of paper products in Ma 
chusetts. 1915. 146 pp. (Labor Bulletin No. 109, Part VI of the annual repo 
the statistics of labor, 1915.) 

For the three groups of industries considered collectively the average weekly ea 
ings of the 4,848 male wage earners employed in the different establishments, reg: 
less of occupation or time worked, were found to be $13.04 as compared with the a\ 
age of $13.30 for the 57 per cent of these mill employees who earned full-time pay 
during the representative week for which pay rolls were copied. The correspon: 
average for 7,249 female employees, 43.9 per cent of whom worked full time, were $7.37 
a week for all females as compared with $7.59 for those working full time. These aver- 
age earnings included the wages of 1,542 children under 16 years of age. Eliminating 
the data for these latter, the average weekly earnings of all males 16 years of age and 
over was $13.63, which was greater by 59 cents than the corresponding rate for al! 
males, while the average earnings of females 16 years of age and over was $7.80, whi) 
was greater by 43 cents than the corresponding rate for all females. 

*‘ Although the so-called 54-hour law is legally applicable only to the employment 
of women and minors in manufacturing and mercantile establishments, it has, never- 
theless, effected a corresponding reduction in the hours of labor of men in many o! the 
establishments in which both men and women are employed, thus establishing tec 
54-hour schedule as a standard working week for men as well as for women”’ (p. 42). 


District Police. Report for the year ending October 31, 1915, including the deiec- 
tive, building inspection, and boiler inspection departments. Boston, 1915. 274 jp. 
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New York—New York Ciry.—Department of Education. Seventeenth annual report 
of tie City superintendent of the schools, 1914-15. New York, 1916. 4 vols.: 

_—— Report on evening schools for the year ended July 31,1915. Presented to the Board 

of Education October 27, 1915. 115 pp., plates. 

tecreation centers, vacation schools, vacation playgrounds. Presented November 
10,1915. 85 pp., plates. 
— Preparation for trades: Manhaitan trade school for girls; Vocational school for 
boys; Murray Hill vocational school for boys. Presented November 24,1915. 99 pp., 
plates. 
— Survey of the Gary and pre vocational schools. Presented January 26,1916. 61 pp. 

Concerning the last-named investigation the superintendent in his letter of trans- 
mittal to the board of education declared that ‘‘the results show that, of the three 
types, the traditional schools made the best showing, the ‘ prevocational’ schools 
stood second, and the Gary schools stood third” in a test made as to the academic 
knowledge of the pupils. 

hio.—Industrial Commission. Division of Mines. Fortieth annual mine report for 

the year ending December 31, 1914. Columbus, 1915. 413 pp. . 

The State of Ohio, according to this report, produced 18,736,407 tons of coal in 1914 
as compared with 36,285,406 tons in 1913; the average number of miners for the year 
decreased from 48,420 to 46,965, or the lowest in any year since 1906; the average 
number of days worked by pick miners fell from 189 to 150, and of machine miners 
from 206 to 150. 

Accidents in coal mines, it is reported, caused the death of 58 persons during the 
year, or one for every 813 persons employed, as compared with one for every 299 per- 
sons employed in 1913. Taking all deaths caused by accidents reported during the 
year 1914, or 61, 3 of which occurred as the result of accidents met with in 1913, falls 
of roof and coal were accountable for 44 deaths; mine cars, 7; motors, 3; explosions 
of gas, 1; explosion of powder, 1; electricity, 1; mining machine, 1; and miscellane- 
ous, 3. 

During the year 1914 there were reported 24 violations of the mining law, resulting 
in prosecutions. The most serious violations reported were those for removing and 
going beyond a danger signal. 

The report contains information in some detail, concerning measures of safety, 
mining laws and legislation, coal production, coal mine inspection, etc. Part IT 
is a detailed report of the deputy mine inspectors for their respective districts; and 
Part III contains a directory of coal companies by counties. 





— Financial statement of the State insurance fund on November 15, 1915. 
Columbus, 1915. 4 pp. 

This report will be found summarized elsewhere in this issue of the Monruiy Re- 
VIEW in connection with a digest of recent reports relating to workmen’s compensa- 
tion. (See p. 53.) 

Oregon—PortLaNp.—Department of Public Works. Report on the problem of wnem- 
ployed during the winter 1914-15. [Portland.| 18 pp. 

This pamphlet reports the experience of the Citizen’s Employment Committee in 
caring for the unemployed men in the city of Portland, during the winter 1914-15. 
The city spent $75,000, it is stated, in an endeavor to cope with unemployment. 
Timber was purchased on stumpage contract and three wood-cutting camps were 
established, furnishing employment to 902 men, for an aggregate of 11,752 days, for 
which wages were paid in cash amounting to $6,462.58, and meals furnished to the 
value of $7,416.93. The total expenditures in the project amounted to $53,253.83. 
The public utilities commission gave 822} days employment at $3 per day to men 


having large families. 
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Virginia.—Burcau of Labor and Industrial Statistics. 
190 pp. 


Richmond, 1915. 
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At a temporary city lodging house, 1,392.men were provided with quarters, and 
employment furnished in cutting cordwood, at $1 per cord. The equipment and 
operations, etc., purchase of logs and rent amounted to $9,609.16. 


Eighteenth annual report, 1915. 





Statistical data relative to value of product, wages paid, and capital invested: also. 


average monthly pay of office help, and average daily wages of skilled and unskille« 


employees in the various industries in the State. 
The summary shows that in 1913 the value of production was $213,530,858 while in 


1914 the value was$212,416,996, including $19,031,305 for industries not reported in 191) 


Accidents to employees are reported as follows: 
Electric railways: Killed, 4; injured, 70; steam railroads: Killed, 61; injured, 3,139: 


in coal mines 43 fatal and 538 nonfatal accidents. 


In the section on inspection o! 


factories the conditions observed in the various manufacturing and mercantile esta))- 


lishments are reported. 


836, vit pp. 


} 











Under the title, ‘‘Enforcement of Labor Laws”’ a record of 
each prosecution is given. 


West Virginia.—Department of Mines. 


Annual report, 1914. 


[Charleston, 191 


This is the thirty-first annual report of the department upon the conditions of « 


mines. 


accidents, strikes, wages, inspections, and visits made to mines. 


a directory of the mines of the State. 


It gives detailed statistics of coal mining and coke manufacturing, including 


The report contains 


are given for the period 1883 to June 30, 1914, by year and by causes. 


The following table of data summarizes the results of coal mine operations for the 


fiscal years 1913 and 1914: 
NUMBER OF COAL MINES IN OPERATION, OUTPUT, AND VALUE OF COAL MINI 


TONS OF COKE PRODUCED; DAYS OF OPERATIONS; INJURIES AND DEATHS CAUSE! 


BY ACCIDENTS, 1913 AND 1914. 


[Ton= 2,240 pounds.]} 








|| 
Year ending June 30— | 








1913 
Counties mining coal!..... 33 
Firms operating !......... 485 
Openings suoject to min- 

SUT cate Sua vedene<e<e 850 
Tons of pick-mined coal!..} 28, 134, 552 
Tons of machine-mined 

Sabie sons dynbsedetes 33, 335, 800 
Total coal mined.......... 61, 470, 352 
Tons from small mines 2... 300, 000 
Tons from all mines....... 61, 770, 352 
Coal converted into coke. .| 3,763,077 
Tons* of coke manufac- 

et iinietind cid en esse 2, 521, 800 
Value of coal at mines... . ./$61, 132, 648 
Value of coke at ovens... .| $4,791, 520 
Value of coal at mines (per 

nt re ee $0. 99 
Value of coke at ovens (per 

| RD TREES, AE. $1.90 
Mining machines in use. . . 2, 393 
Average coke ovens in use. 8, 393 
Days mines in operation. . 220 
Days ovens in operation... 255 
Pick miners employed !... 18, 320 
Machine operators and 

| Er ee 21, 803 








1 Commercial mines. 


| 


1914 


33 || 
442 | 


a 
29, 541, 498 | 


35,941, 590 | 
65, 483, 088 | 

300, 000 | 
65, 783, 088 | 
2, 907, 434 | 


1,957, 401 | 
$65, 783, 088 | 











2Es 
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Underground laborers!.... 
Outside employees!....... 
Coke-oven employees. ..... 
Total employed in coal 
mines! and coke ovens. . 
Number killed ............ 
Number injured, ronfa- 
Sere 
Number employed per 
fatalit 
Number employed per in- 
jured 
Tons mined ! per fatality. . 
Tons mined | per injured. . 
Number of wives widowed. 
Number of children or- 
phaned 
Acres of coal worked out. . 
Tons produced per miner! 
Average annual earnings 
per pick miner. ......... 
Average monthly earnings 
per pick miner.......... 
Average mining cost per 
ton (run of mime)....... 


Cee eee eer eeeeeees 





timated. 








32,000 pounds. 


In the chapter on accidents comparative da‘ 


Year ending June 30 


105 
199, 579 
92, 021 
132 

299 


11, 183 
1, 709 


$737.62 
$61. 47 
$0.48 





1914 


Th 


A 
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Wisconsin.—Jndustrial Commission. Report on allied functions for the year ending 
June 80,1915. Madison, 1915. 51 pp. 

Contains record of the activities of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin during 
the fiscal year 1915. 

Safety in factories is secured by the commission by close cooperation with employers 
and employees, and orders are drawn up on the basis of the practical experience of 
these parties in interest. Thus, after six months spent in investigation by such a 
representative committee, 25 orders on safety and sanitation in zinc mines were issued 
in January. In a similar manner committees are at work drafting orders covering 
electric hazards, additional orders on safety and sanitation for factories for the guarding 
of machinery, etc., and orders covering safety in the logging industry. The com- 
mission has begun to make use of moving pictures in its educational campaign for 
safety. 

In the work of inspection 2,879 establishments were visited during the fiscal year 
and 3,991 inspections were made. In 45 per cent of these establishments violations 
of safety orders were found and ordered corrected. During the preceding year viola- 
tion of safety orders were found in 64 per cent of the 2,658 places inspected. As the 
building inspection code has been operative only since October 15, 1914, the work of 
the commission in connection therewith has been largely educative. This has been 
accomplished through conferences, by the drafting of short building ordinances 
suitable for adoption by cities, and by the use of pamphlets on fire protection in the 
schools. 

The activities of the commission in relation to workmen’s compensation were 
reviewed in a preceding number of the Review (January, 1916, pp. 53-62.) 

Many men looking for work and few positions to be found was the general condi- 
tion of the labor market during the first 10 months of the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1915. During the spring months the increased activity of manufacturing industries, 
and outside construction work relieved the situation to some extent. The existence 
of a real farm-help problem and an unusual dearth of employment in the cities brought 
about an aggressive movement by the free employment office to encourage the umen- 
ployed of the cities to accept work on the farms, and with the assistance of country 
banks and the long-distance telephone much has been accomplished in this field. 
In the year ending June 30, 1914, 1,408 farm hands were sent to different localities. 
Figures for the last year show that farmers asked for 3,572 men, and 2,035 applicants 
for farm work secured employment. The report states that the employment officials 
are very careful in choosing only men who are able to ‘‘make good” for farm vacancies 
and the farmers are beginning to place confidence in the judgment of free employment 
offices. The following table shows the result of the operation of free employment 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, as compared with the preceding fiscal 
year. 

OPERATIONS OF THE WISCONSIN FREE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1914-15 COM- 
PARED WITH 1913-14. 


Males. Females. Total. 


— | | | 
1913-14 | 1914-15 | 1913-14 | 1914-15 | 1913-14 | 1914-15 
| 


| i 
ee coussunecebes 13,113 | 10,722 | 9,043} 9,691 | 22,156! 20,413 
A ppitcants for work ; 42,494 39,242 | 9,495 | 13,326} 51,989 | 52,568 
Help wanted 33,209 | 20,811 | 9,892 | 10,284 | 43,101 | 31,095 
Referred to positions 32, 300 | 20,575 | 10,029 | 12,114 | 42,329 | .32, 689 
Positions secured | 19,651 | 15, 389 | 5, 276 6,840 | 24,927 22, 229 
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Canada. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Prior to 1914 the two associations, the International Association of Factory Inspectors 
and the International Association of Labor Commissioners, had maintained sepa: 
existence, the former since 1887 and the latter since 1885; but in June, 1914, at a jo! 
meeting of the associationsat Nashville, Tenn., the two by mutual agreement wen' 
of existence and reorganized themselves into a new association called ‘‘The Associa 
tion of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States and Canada.’’ 
meeting of 1914 from June 8 to 12 continued after the amalgamation as the first annwu! 
convention of the newly organized association. 

The proceedings here listed constitute those of the second annual convention } 
at Detroit, Mich. Among the topics discussed were the following: Cooperation in t) 
enforcement of labor legislation; need of the extension of continuation schools; 1a- 
tional child labor; elimination of dust, noxious fumes, excessive heat, etc., fron 
factories; administration of industrial laws; public employment offices; factory ins}. 
tion laws, etc.; factory inspection and labor conditions in the South; industrial 
hygiene; industrial progress in New England; need and benefit of industrial hvgienc, 
need of women factory inspectors; and the work of the United States Departraent oi 


1915. 


Labor. 
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Regarding private employment offices, the commission proposes to inspect these 
during the coming year in order to insure full compliance with the law on their part 
A system is being devised for regular reports by these offices to the commission. 

The work of the commission in relation to woman and child labor has been 
routine work, it is stated, in inspecting work places where these are employed and i 
interesting employers with a view to a larger and more practical understanding 
industrial welfare in behalf of these workers. 

Among other matters reported upon by the commission were those concerning 
inspection, enforcement of the minimum wage law, compulsory school attenda: 
law, and the apprenticeship law of 1911. 
failure, and as the result of inquiries by the commission an amended law was secu: 
in 1915 which gives the industrial commission power to make regulations for th 
different trades and industries. 

Bakeries and confectioneries to the number of 4,513 were inspected during the ) 
and 1,248 were found unclean. 

The arbitration functions of the commission were practically dormant during (| 
year, the absence of serious strife, it is suggested, being due to the prevailing sta 
of unemployment throughout Wisconsin. 

Only 11 prosecutions for violation of the law were found necessary , 2 cases of violatio: 
of the sanitation law, 5 of violation of the woman labor laws, and 4 of violation of child 
labor laws. 

The total expenditures of the commission for the fiscal year ending June 30, | 
were $106,240.74, as compared with $104,973.04 for the preceding fiscal year. 
United States.— Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United Staies and 
Proceedings, second annual convention, Detroit, Mich., June 28-./ 
118, [2] pp. 


This latter law is declared to have bh 


Report of the Commissioner of education for the yo 


Bureau of Education. 
Washington, 1915. 


ending June 30, 1915. 
Chapter 9 of volume I of this report consists of a survey of the present status ani 
tendencies in vocational education in the United States, written by the specialist 1 
industrial education of the bureau. 
‘The intensity of popular interest, the increasing numbers of those who seek definit« 
suggestions for specific purposes, the eagerness with which information is sought, an 
the magnitude of the physical proportions of the movement [for vocational education| 
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as manifested in legislation and in the creation and extension of schools to meet newly 

conceived needs—all of these grow steadily and rapidly more impressive.’’ (p. 221.) 

United States.—Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. (Department of Com- 
merce.) The hosiery industry: Report on the cost of production of hosiery in the 
United States. Washington, 1915. 258 pp. ( Miscellaneous Series, No. 81.) 

This is the second of a series of reports to be issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce concerning the cost of production in different branches of the 
clothing industry. The report contains information concerning cost of production, 
imports and exports, working conditions, factory equipment, selling methods, and 
other trade conditions in connection with the hosiery industry, together with some 
practical suggestions with regard to efficient factory management based on interviews 
with manufacturers and on the personal observations of the special agents of the bureau. 
Attention is called to that chapter which gives a description of the principal processes 
of hosiery manufacture. 

In 1909 the hosiery and knit goods industry, con-idered on the basis of value of 
production, ranked thirtieth in importance among the industries of the United States. 
It is widely distributed, not less than 38 States having at least one such manufacturing 
establishment. The value of hosiery manufactured in the United States in 1909 is 
reported at $68,721,825, of which cotton hosiery was valued at $55,909,987. The 
importation of cotton hosiery for the fiscal year 1909 was $6,390,923, or 11.43 per cent 
of the value of domestic production, while in 1914 such importation amounted to 
$2,949,678, or 5.28 per cent of domestic production. 

‘eports were secured from 73 establishments located in 16 States. Their sales 
during the last business period, usually a year, aggregated $27,010,893. The capital 
invested amounted to $15,548,885, and employed during the busy season 4,620 males 
and 12,424 females, a total of 17,044 persons 16 years of age or over, and 466 malesand 
984 females under 16 years of age, making a total of 18,494 employees, of whom 7.85 
per cent were under 16 years of age. Females constitute a large portion of the em- 
ployees in hosiery mills. The piece-price system prevails, and is generally preferred 
by both employees and employers. 

As to average cost of production the percentage expended for various items was as 
follows for all 73 establishments: Raw material, 53 per cent; direct labor, 25; indirect 
labor, 4; factory expense, 6; administrative expense, 3; and selling expense, 9. 

Manufacturers north of Mason and Dixon’s line complain that the rapid develop- 
ment of the hosiery industry in the South is making serious inroads on their business, 
and that it is hard for them to meet the competition of the southern mills, because in 
these mills wages are lower, working hours longer, and younger children employed 
than in northern factories, and workmen’s compensation acts have not been passed in 
Southern States. 

Chapter VI (pp. 195-217) of the report presents further details of working conditions, 
distribution of employees engaged in the different classes of establishments, wages, 
and hours of labor. These data were drawn for the most part from Bulletin No.177 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics relating to wages and hours of labor in the hosiery 
and underwear industry, 1907 to 1914. 

Pages 237 to 253 are devoted to suggestions for increasing foreign trade with various 
countries. 

The knit underwear industry: Report on ihe cost of production of knit 


underwear in the United States. Washington, 1915. 217 pp. (Miscellaneous Series, 
No. 32.) 


This is the third of a series of reports to be issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce concerning the cost of production in different branches of the 
clothing industry. The report contains information concerning the cost of produc- 
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tion, imports and exports, working conditions, factory equipments, -selling methods. 

and other trade conditions of interest in connection with the knit underwear ind ys. 

try, together with some practical suggestions with regard to efficient factory manave- 
ment, based on interviews with manufacturers and on the personal observations oj 
the special agents of the bureau. 

According to the census of manufacturers the value of knit underwear produced j 
the United States in 1909 was $84,446,353. In the fiscal year 1914 the imports of «|| 
cotton knit goods except hosiery, gloves, and mittens amounted to $341,973. or 0.5 
per cent of the production in 1909, and it is estimated that this percentage would }), 
even lower if the imports in 1914 were compared with the domestic production in t}).) 
year. The exports of knit goods and hosiery increased from $1,016,325 in the fise. 
year 1909 to $2,544,822 in the fiscal year 1914, or over 150 per cent. 

In the investigation reports were secured from 63 establishments located in | 
States said to be fairly representative of the industry. Their sales during the |» 
business period, usually a year, amounted to $26,693,778. 

Concerning employees and wages in the industry the following summary is quoted 
from page 44 of the report: 

‘In most establishments the busy season includes the months of April, May, and 
June, and the full months are July, August, and December. The total number . 
employees in the 63 establishments reporting was 15,081 during the busy season 
whom 344, or 2.20 per cent, were under 16 years of age. 

‘“The average number of employees 16 years of age and over during the busy seas0)) 
was: Males, 69.5; females, 167.6; total, 237.1. The average in the dull season \ 
Males, 67.1; females, 160.7; total, 227.8; a falling off of only 9.3, or 3.96 per cen! 

‘*Of the establishments in the first four groups, including mills that buy al! of their 
yarns, those in Group III, which includes mills in the Southern States, show 1! 
largest average number of employees. 

‘‘The whole number (not the average) of children under 16 years of age employed 
in the 63 establishments was 68 males and 276 females during the busy season ani 
57 males and 235 females during the dull season. 

‘‘Females constitute a large proportion of the employees in knit underwear mil! 
Most of the labor in such mills is paid for on the piece-price basis, which is preferre| 
by both employer and employee.”’ 

The percentage distribution of the average cost of production for the 63 establis 
ments, based on the total manufacturing and selling expense, was as follows, accord- 
ing to items of expense: Raw material, 61 per cent; direct labor, 21; indirect labo: 
3; factory expense, 5; administrative expense, 3; and selling expense, 7. 

Chapter VI of the report (pp. 176-195) presents further details as to working condi 
tions in the industry, the number and distribution of employees, their earnings and 
hours of work as gathered from Bulletin No. 177 of the Bureau of Labor Statisti: 
Chapter V contains a description in some detail of the processes and occupations 
recognized in the industry. 

United States.— Navigation laws: Comparative study of principal features of the la 
of the United States, Great Britain, Germany, Norway, France, and Japan. Wasi- 
ington, 1916. 190 pp. (Special Agents Series No. 114). 

This volume is a comparative analysis of the navigation laws of the leading maritime 
countries, namely, United States, Great Britain, Germany, Norway, France, an 
Japan. ‘‘This analysis is believed to be the first of its kind published in this count: 
and is designed to meet the present urgent need for adequate official information on tli 
subjects covered.”’ 

Among the features of the laws analyzed in this study are those provisions relating 
to the hours of labor of seamen, to provisions of the wage contract and conditions sur 
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rounding the health and hygiene of seamen, regulations concerning the number of the 
crew and its nationality, their general disposition and treatment by the shipper. The 
provisions of the law are classified primarily according to subject matter, with sub- 
classification according to country. Three principal group classifications have been 
adopted: (1) Laws affecting the vessel; (2) laws affecting officers and crews; (3) ad- 
ministration of navigation laws. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in the preparation of the repert had 
the cooperation of the Commissioner of Navigation and of the Supervising Inspector 
General of the Steamboat-Inspection Service. 

United States.— Civil Service Commission. Thirty-second annual report for the fiscal 
year ended June 30,1915. Washington, 1915. 211 pp. 

“The Government is doing more work with fewer employees and with increased 
economy and efiiciency”’ is the verdict of the Civil Service Commission in the report 
listed here. On June 30, 1915, there were 476,563 officers and employees in the execu- 
tive civil service. Of this number 292,296 were employees who held their positions 
by reason of competitive examinations; 10,690 were presidential appointees; 5,292, 
clerks in charge of contract postal stations; 72,000, clerks in third and fourth class post 
offices and consequently selected by the local postmasiers; 8,098, mail messengers; 
12,129, star-route, steamboat, and screen-wagon contractors; 4,556, pension examining 
surgeons; 20,674, engaged on the Panama work chiefly as laborers and minor em- 
ployees; 27,464, unclassified laborers; 204, temporary employees of the Census; and 
the remaining 22,960 were either excepted from examination or subject to noncompeti- 
tive examinations. 

Special attention is directed in the report to the securing of men for the valuation 
work of the Intersate Commerce Commission, with the siatement that ‘‘the men 
engaged in the physical valuation of railroads constitute one of the most remarkable 
engineering forces ever assembled and their selection through competitive examination 
is a striking illustration of the efficiency of the merit system in meeting the demands 
of the public service.’’ (Page 8.) 

The table which follows may serve as a summary of the examination and appoint- 
ment work of the commission for the two fiscal years, 1914 and 1915: 

PERSONS EXAMINED AND APPOINTED UNDER THE CIVIL SERVICE DURING THE 

FISCAL YEARS 1914, 1915. 
a er 5 5 | 
Examined. Appointed. 





1915 1914 | 1915 1914 








Under civil-service rules, original entrance: 

Field service 141, 927 183, 003 33, 927 | 39, 134 
24,100 13, 609 | 1,914 | 2,072 
166,027 | 196,612| 35,841 41, 206 

Promotions, transfers, and reinstatements through examination 1,137 1, 487 | 557 729 


Not under Federal civil-service act and rules: 
Philippine service a 337 585 | 63 45 
Under labor regulations 17, 366 9,326 | 3,949 | 3, 025 


a ee aacessons 167,164 | 198,099 | eet 41,925 





184,867 | 208,010 | 40, 410 | 45, 005 


| 
III. «os once cc ccccnccsccces cose | 14,137 | 1,307 
ee a ss ivecccctbesbiuceeccccccecss | 1,327 1, 647 


Grand total ...-| 2 184,867 | 208,010 42, 874 47,959 


| 











; These were transfers and promotions requiring certificate of the commission under the rules. 
2 Tn addition and upon appropriate official request the commission examined 1,587 applicants for a¢mis- 
es by the District of Columbia service, the Military and Naval Academies, and the Federal Reserve 
oard, 
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Under the rules of the civil service prohibiting political activity, coercion, and 
discrimination administrative punishment was imposed during 1915 resulting in 64 
removals or involuntary separation from the service, 4 reductions in grade, 27 suspen- 
sions Without pay, and 56 warnings or reprimands. In this connection the commissi 
asks that uniform and definite restrictions in the form of a civil-service rule be placed 
upon the political activity of unclassified and excepted officers and employees in the 
Government service. 

As to Philippine appointments it appears that in 1902, 48 per cent were Filipinos 
while in 1914 this proportion had increased to 94 per cent. ‘‘The appointment of 
Americans to clerical positions has practically ceased.’’ 

The problem of civil-service retirement the commission holds is intimately rel, 
to the efficiency of the service, and by no means the result of the merit » 
Although civil-service rules have never protected incompetents, nevertheless ‘ 
improvement of methods and the proper adjustment of pay can not be effectiy 
provided for until a retirement system is established which will make provision for 
this class of employees. The commission believes that a contributory plan is th: 
only just and practicable one for the retirement of employees, and earnestly rec 
mends its adoption at an early date.”’ 

United States.— Federal Trade Commission. Annual report for the fiscal year « 
June 30,1915. Washington, 1915. 14 pp. 

The commission had been organized 16 weeks at the time of the issue of this report 
The report is therefore only a brief statement concerving the organization of the com- 
mission and its staff, the employees of the former Bureau of Corporations of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The act creating the commission and that part of the antitn 
or so-called Clayton Act, as far as its enforecement lies with the commission, are 
appended. 


Interstate Commerce Commission. Accident Bulletin No.55. Cellisions, der: 
ments, and other accidents resulting in injury to persons, equipment, or road! 
—. from the operation of railways used in interstate commerce. January, I 
ary, March, 1915. Washington, 1915. 57 pp. 

Accidents occurring on interstate railways affecting passengers and employees | 
carriers have been reported quarterly by the commission since the act of May 6, | 
came into effect, which required common carriers engaged in interstate and fore: 
commerce to make reports of all accidents to the commission, and which authori 
investigation of accidents. There are reported all kinds of accidents to passeny: 
but accidents to employees resulting in injuries which do not prevent them from pcr 
forming their accustomed services for more than three days in the aggregate duri 
the 10 days immediately following the accident are not reported. Accidents to 
ployees are reported separately for those on duty and those not on duty, and se) 
rately for those accidents occurring to railway employees other than trainmen 
railway premises, which latter group of accidents are termed ‘‘industrial accidents.’ 
i. e., accidents not connected with train operation. No accident rates are present 
as the number of employees is not reported. The bulletin contains data concerniny 
accidents on electric railways and reports on railroad accidents specially investigated 
by the commission during the quarter in question. 

During the first quarter, January, February, and March, 1915, the number of em 
ployees killed in ‘‘industrial accidents’’ was 79; the total number of employees ki!!! 
by accident was 608; the number killed in coupling, 44; and the number killed in 
train accidents, 99. 

———— Surgeon General United States Army. Report to the Secretary of war, 1915. We 
ington, 1915. 306 pp. 

This report is here listed because of the data it contains concerning the medical 
examinations and occupations of recruits to American Army, who, it need hardly be 
said, are made up largely of the floating labor supply of the country. Thus, according 
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to this report, of 28,772 men who were accepted for first enlistment during the calendar 


year 1914, 10,190 or 35.4 per cent were ordinary laborers. For the five occupations 
which ranked first in importance the actual and relative numbers were as follows: 


Laborers, 10,190, or 35.4 percent; farmers, 3,487, or 12.1 percent; clerk and bookkeep- 
ers, 1,706, or 5.9 per cent; drivers and stablemen, 1,272, or 4.4 per cent; machinists, 
|.018, or 3.5 per cent. 

Of the total, 1,574 were colored, of whom 977, or 62.1 per cent, were classed as 
ordinary laborers. 

During the year there were examined by the medical officers of the Army 57,244 
recruits. This is the number of recruits it should be remembered, who have already 
passed a preliminary examination at the recruiting station, and this examination by 
the medical officers is a final and more thorough one. Of the number above, 6.102 
were rejected for enlistment, 4,699 rejections or 77 per cent for physical causes and 
1,403 or 23 per cent for causes not physical. Of the total rejected the largest propor- 
tion or 12.3 per cent, were rejected on account of venereal diseases; 9 per cent on 
account of diseases of the ear and defects of hearing, 6. 8 per cent for defects of 
vision, 6.3 per cent for heart disease, 4.7 per cent on account of flat feet, and 3.6 per 
cent each on account of alcoholism and hernia. 

The report contains much detailed data on the health and sanitary conditions of the 
Army for the year 1914 and a financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Austria.—Arbeitsstatistisches Amt im Handelsministerium. Die Arbeitscinstellungen 
und Aussperrungen in Oesterreich wihrend des Jahres 1918. Vienna, 1914. 107 
and 188 pp. 

This report on strikes in Austria during 1913 was published at the end of 1914, but 
only recently received by the bureau. 

There are reported 438 strikes in 1913, which involved 1,024 establishments em- 
ploying 88,150 workmen. Of this latter number 39,814 participated in the strikes, 
with a total loss of 409,353 working days. The strikes were generally of short dura- 
tion. As to results from the point of view of the strikers 88 were completely success- 
ful, 193 partial successful, while 157.were without results. Demands in some way 
concerned with wages were the cause of 68.3 per cent of all strikes, while demands 
relating to organization were the next most frequent cause. 

The number of lockouts during the year was 23, which involved 1,675 establish- 
ments employing 30,296 workers. Of these latter 75.3 per cent were locked out. 
Denmark.—Direktoratet for Arbejdsog Fabriktilsynet. Beretning om arbejdsog fabrik- 

tilsynets virksomhed 1 aaret 1914. Copenhagen, 1915. 46 pp. 

The present report embraces operations of the factory inspection department for 
the first year under the law of April 29, 1913, which became applicable December 1 
of that year, as well as its activities in enforcing the bakery and steam boiler inspec- 
tion law. The inspection department consists of a director, two office chiefs, a tech- 
nical expert, a bookkeeper, and 18 district inspectors, together with one woman 
inspector, also a special inspector for bakeries, another for elevators, and a third for 
steam boilers. On January 1, 1914, 15,241 factories and workshops and 3,226 bakeries 
were subject to inspection; at the close of the year the number had increased to 
17,590 and 3,227, respectively. Excluding the inspection of agricultural machinery 
and the like, 18,774 fixed industrial establishments were inspected during the year, 
involying 20,755 inspections, or an average of 111 for each 100 establishments, as 
compared with 98 inspections for each 100 establishments during the previous year. 
It should be noted that the municipalities maintain inspection divisions which are 
engaged in the inspection of dangerous machinery in their respective localities: 

One hundred and thirty prosecutions for infractions of the factory law were mani- 
tained during the year, giving rise to fines amounting to 2,830 crowns ($758). Under 
the factory law 107 prosecutions were conducted with resulting fines amounting to 
1,914 crowns ($513). 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 
LABOR DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS. 







Canada.— The Labor Gazette, issued by the Department of Labor by order of Parliam. 
Ottawa. 

January, 1916.—Notes on current matters of industrial interest; Industrial an 
labor conditions, December, 1915; Proceedings under the industrial disputes invest 
tion act, December, 1915; Industrial and labor conditions in Canada, 1915; Wholesa! 
and retail prices, 1915; Reports of employment bureaus; Fair wages schedules iy 
Government contracts; Trade disputes, 1915; Industrial accidents, December, 19 
Immigration, emigration, and colonization; Building permits, December, 1915 
Reviews; Legal decisions affecting labor. 

Denmark.—Statistiske Efterretninger udgivet af det Statistiske Department. Coyei- 
hagen. 

December 28, 1915 ( Vol. 7, No. 26).—Wages of servants and day workers in agricull- 
ture, 1915; Taxes on theaters, concerts, public shows, etc.; Unemployment, Octoler. 
1915; Retail prices, December, 1915; Insurance premiums paid in Denmark, |))|() 
1914; Municipal relief funds, 1913-14 and 1914-15; Index number of the Econon 

January 20, 1916 ( Vol. 8, No. 1).—Root crops, 1915; Electrical works in Denma: 
Textile production, 1913; Retail prices, January, 1916. 

Finland.—Arbetsstatistisk Tidskrift utgifven af Industristyrelsen. Helsingfors. 

No. 6, 1915.—Changes in rates of wages, 1914 and 1915; Conditions of labor in the 
lumber industry; Public employment exchanges, third quarter, 1915; Proposed new 
workmen’s compensation law in Sweden, 1915; Reports from foreign countries; 
Retail prices, third quarter, 1915. 

France.— Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Paris. 


September—October, 1915.—Social movement—France: Work of the mixed com- 
missions in the departments for the adjustment of employment (continued); Employ- 
ment in mines, September, 1915; Strikes and lockouts, September and October, 1°15; 
National unemployment funds; Central office for placing the unemployed and reju- 
gees; Investigation of unemployment in certain occupations in Paris; State subsici 
to employment bureaus, 1914; Operations of the National Old-age Retirement Fun, 
1913; Economic situation expressed in index numbers, second quarter, 1915; Elec- 
tion of two of the members of the central minimum wage board. Foreign countries 
Germany: Labor market, July, August, 1915; Employment offices; Cost of living in 
Berlin, August, September, 1915; Sickness insurance, 1913. Austria: Cost of living 
in Vienna, August, September, 1915. Trade-unions in Canada, 1914. United States: 
Immigration, 1914; Trade-unions in New York State, 1913; Strikes and lockouts, 1°)14 
Great Britain: Labor market, strikes and employment exchanges, August-Sept¢m- 
ber, 1915; Cost of living, November 1, 1915; Strikes and lockouts, 1914. Swed: 
Strikes and lockouts, 1913, 1914; Work of Government mediators, 1914. Miscella: 
ous: Reports of the industrial courts, third quarter, 1915; Wholesale prices in Par! 
September, October, 1915; Foreign commerce of France, first six months, 1915; Pro- 
duction of sugar and alcohol; Prices of bread. Laws, decrees, court decisions, ¢i:. 
on matters of interest to labor. 
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Germany.—Reichs-Arbeitsblatt, herausgegeben vom Kaiserlichen Statistischen Ainte, 
Abteilung fiir Arbetterstatistik. Berlin. 

December, 1915.—Labor market in Germany, November, 1915; Labor market in 
foreign countries (Great Britain, Switzerland, Netherlands, France, New York, Aus- 
tralia); Employment offices and unemployment; Unemployment in German trade- 
unions, November, 1915; Unemployment in foreign countries (Austria, April to July, 
1915, Netherlands, September, 1915); The trade-unions and the war; Miners’ wages, 
first and second quarter, 1915; Labor disputes in Germany and Great Britain during 
the war (Sept. 1, 1914, to Aug. 31, 1915); Courses in elementary academic instruction 
for workmen in Germany; Decisions of industrial courts; Statistical tables of the labor 
market. 

Great Britain.—The Board of Trade Labor Gazette. London. 

January, 1916.—Employment chart; The labor market; Special articles on employ- 
ment, wages, prices, and labor disputes, 1915; Employment in Germany in Novem- 
ber; Retail food prices in the United Kingdom, Berlin, Vienna, and Italy; Increase 
in cost of food in New Zealand, July, 1914-August, 1915; Welfare supervision; Coal 
mining organization committee; Official mediation in labor disputes in Norway; 
Reports of employment in the principal industries; Labor in the Dominions and in 
foreign countries, Denmark, Norway, United States; Board of trade labor exchanges. 
Statistical tables: Trade disputes; Distress committees; Changes in rates of wages; 
Prices of wheat, flour, and bread; Pauperism; Unemployment insurance; Diseases of 
occupations; Fatal industrial accidents; Building plans; Foreign trade;, Passenger 
movement to and from the United Kingdom. Legal cases, official notices, etc. 


taly.—Bollettino dell’ Ufficio del Lavoro, Ministero di Agricoltura, Industria e Com- 
mercio. Rome. (Semimontily.) 


December 15, 1915.—Labor market by localities and industries; Labor disputes, sec- 


ond half of November; Employers’ and employees’ associations; Congresses and con- 
ventions; Labor legislation Decree, November 11, 1915, providing facilities for the 
execution of public works; Activities of the bureau of labor; Illumination in factories 
and work shops. 

January 1, 1916.—Labor market by localities and industries; Labor disputes, 
November, 1915; Employers’ and employees’ associations; Congresses and conven- 
tions; Retail prices and index numbers of food stuffs in Italian cities, first six months 
1914 and November, 1915; Retail prices of foodstuffs in foreign countries: Great Britain 
(December, 1914, and July, 1915) Germany, Berlin (July, 1914, and October, 1915). 
Activities of the bureau of labor; Enforcement of labor legislation; Immediate effects 
of inhaling chlorine vapors; Poisoning in mines in the Transvaal. 

January 16, 1916.—Lahbor market by localities and industries; Labor disputes, second 
half of December, 1915; Employers’ and employees’ associations; Congresses and con- 
ventions; Activities of the bureau of labor; Labor legislation; Decree, December 23, 
1915, extending the term of validity of the decree of May 2, 1915, relating to expatria- 
tion for the purpose of securing work; Decree, December 23, 1915, prohibiting fishing in 
the Ionian Sea; Decree, December 29, 1915, extending the validity of various decrees 
for facilitating the payment of rents; Decree, January 2, 1915, authorizing the Govern- 
ment to extend its military discipline to dock labor at Italian seaports; Enforcement 
of social legislation; Court decisions relating to labor. 


——— (Monthly). 

September-October, 1915.—Labor market in foreign countries (France, July, 1915); 
Labor disputes in Italy; Labor disputes in foreign countries (France, July and August, 
1915; Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1913); Trade-unions in Canada, 1914; the problem 
of illumination in factories and workshops; Hygiene of the painters’ trade; Occu- 
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pational aneurism of the hand; Approval by the second national conference of {ho 
American Association for Labor Legislation of a practical program of action agains; 
unemployment. Labor legislation—<Australia: Report of the chief inspector of {» 

tories, Melbourne, on antistrike legislation; Canada: Proposed amendment of {)o 
industrial disputes investigation act. Prices of articles of consumption paid by Stat 
educational institutions. 


Netherlands.— Maandschrift van het Central Bureau voor de Statistiek. The Ham 

December, 1915.—Review of the labor market, building trades, clothing and c| 
ing, and coal mining, November, 1915; Fisheries and dock labor, December. and 
employment of interned soldiers to supply deficiency of labor in Netherlands; 
ployment and unemployment insurance, 1911-1915; Labor exchanges; Strikes 
lockouts; Wages, collective agreements, etc.; Workmen’s organizations; Wholes:| 
prices, 1914, 1915; Retail prices (index figures), 1913 to November, 1915; Numb 
and classes of passports issued; Court decisions. Miscellaneous reports—Statistics of 
population, workmen’s dwellings; Public contracts awarded; Invalidity and old-ave 
pensions; Accidents; Postal savings bank, etc. International: Resume of war me.s- 
ures; Labor market in various countries; Labor exchanges; Strikes and lockouts in 
Australia, Germany, Great Britain, and Italy; Retail prices in Denmark, Great 
Britain, Italy, Norway, Austria, Sweden, and Switzerland; Cooperative societies in 
Germany; Conciliation and unemployment insurance in Norway. Statistical tables 
relating to the labor market and to public finance. 


New South Wales.—The New South Wales Industrial Gazette, issued by the Dep: 
ment of Labor and Industry. Sydney. 

November, 1915.—The industrial situation, October, 1915; Law of industrial impor; 
Working of the factories and shops act, October, 1912; Departmental intelligence 
(industrial law); Judgments of industrial boards; Industrial arbitration; Factories ani 
shops act, notice in regard to returns; Judicial, etc., proceedings; Departmental rec- 
ords—(Chief inspector of factories office; Gas examiner’s office; Industrial registrar’ s 
office; Investigation office; Labor exchanges); Records of industrial boards, eic.: 
Industrial agreements and awards expired, rescinded, new, and in force. 



































New Zealand.— Journal of the Department of Labor. Wellington. 





December, 1915.—Conditions of employment and trade, November, 1915; Woman’s 
employment branches reports; Recent legal decisions of interest to labor; Death cases 
under the workmen’s compensation act; Statistical tables of employment exchan 
data, registered trade-unions, cooperative works, accidents in factories, and current 
retail prices (November, 1915). 









Spain.—Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales. Publicacién Mensual. Madrid. 

December, 1915.—Report of the secretary’s office and of the special divisions; 
Directory of associations; Strikes in 1914 and in November, 1915; Prices of various 
articles of food, October, 1914, and March, 1915; Proceedings of the convention cf 
national federation of railway employees; Legislation. Foreign notes: Strikes an 
lockouts in Germany, third quarter, 1915; Great Britain, October, 1915. Index jor 
July to December, 1915, issues. 


Sweden.—Sociala Meddelanden utgivna av K. Socialstyrelsen. Stockholm. 
November 12, 1915.—Report of the State unemployment commission on unemploy- 
ment among stone workers, May, 1915; Relief and bonus payments by employers (0 
offset the high cost of living; Foreign countries and the war (France); Prices and wages 
at certain armament works; Results of the housing census, 1912-13, at Eskilstuna; 
Maximum price fixed by the State on rye, wheat, and oats; Feeding of school children 
in Stockholm; Cost of living in Denmark during the war; Fatal industrial accidents; 
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jrief notices, mainly from foreign countries; Public-employment exchanges, Novem- 
per, 1915; Retail prices and cost of living, 1904 to November, 1915; Prices of cattle 
on the hoof, 1904 to November, 1915; Fish prices in Stockholm, November, 1914 and 
1915; Reports from the royal pension bureau. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Austria.—Amtliche Nachrichten des k. k. Ministeriums des Innern betreffend die Unfall- 
versicherung und die Krankenversicherung der Arbeiter. Vienna. 

December, 1915.—Accident insurance; Election and appointment of officers of the 
workmen’s accident insurance institutes and courts of arbitration; Decisions of the 
courts of arbitration; Sickness insurance; Order relating to annual reports of sick 
funds; Redetermination of the customary local daily wages. 

Germany.—Amtliche Nachrichten des Reichsversicherungsamts. Berlin. 

September, 1915.—General part: Decree, August 19, 1915, of the imperial chancellor 
postponing the new determination of the customary local wages. Accident insurance. 
Circular decree, September 3, 1915, of the imperial! insurance office to the directorates 
of trade accident associations as to the employment of persons injured in the war; 
Decisions of the imperial insurance office. Sickness, invalidity, and survivors’ insur- 
ance: Circular decree, September 3, 1915, of the imperial insurance office to the 
directorates of the State insurance institutes as to the granting of curative treatment 
to tubercular persons participating ip the war; Decree, September 15, 1915, of the 
imperial insurance ‘office exempting specified persons from the obligation to insure; 
Decisions on appeal; Decisions of the decision senates: Disbursements of the in- 
validity insurance institutes, July, 1915, for pensions and benefits te insured persons 
and their survivors; Receipts from the sale of contribution stamps, August, 1915. 

October 15, 1915.—Accident insurance: Approval by the imperial insurance office 
of regulations for accident prevention and risk tariffs, third quarter, 1915; Decisions 
on appeals. Sickness, invalidity, and survivors’ insurance: Circular letter, June 24, 
1915, of the imperial insurance office to the directorates of the State insurance insti- 
tutes containing a statement of the investments of these institutes, December 31, 
1915; Decisions on appeals; Decisions of the decision senates; Disbursements of the 
invalidity insurance institutes for pensions and benefits to insured persons and their 
survivors, August, 1915; Receipts from the sale of contribution stamps, September, 


1915. 
O 





